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Art. XXIV.— LABOR: ITS HISTORY AND 
PROSPECTS.* 


BY ROBERT DALE OWEN. 


| never stand before an audience, as here to-night— 
many eyes upon me, many ears listening for what is to be 
said—without deeply feeling the responsibility he assumes 
who thus accepts an invitation to engross, if only for a 
brief season, an assembled portion of the public mind. 
My ambition reaches farther than to amuse—than merely 
to interest you for the time. Life isshort. Its years pass 
by, even while we are reflecting how they shall be spent. 
The little good a man can do in this world, he must do 
quickly. I pass by, then, what might furnish pleasant 
theme for the conversation of an hour; | pass by much 
that might supply subject for literary recreation, matter 
for scientific research. Not that I love these less; but that 
there is a subject of broader scope, of wider range, more 
influential on human destiny; and to that subject I desire 
to speak to-night. 

I desire to speak to you of human powers and of human 
sufferings ; of the powers and the sufferings, not of the se- 
lected Few to whom Fortune has assigned property and 
station, and, along with these, voice and influence in the 
world’s councils; but of the Children of Labor; of the mil- 
lions, who say little and do much; by whom the world is 
fed and clothed; by whom cities are built, and forests sub- 


* An Address delivered before the Young Men’s Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion, of Cincinnati, on Tuesday, February Ist, 1848, 
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dued, and deserts reclaimed. I desire to speak of those 
whose strong arms, ceaselessly tugging at the oar, have 
impelled, through ali time, the bark of life; and briefly to 
ask of the Past, how it has treated them; of the Present. 
what is their actual condition; of the Future, what may 
be their coming fate. 

In an inquiry touching the fate and the sufferings of La- 
bor, | have chiefly looked for my illustrations out of this 
pe valley, beyond the limits of our favored repub- 
ic. The physician seeks to study the disease there where 
its type is the most malignant. 

Though I speak of disease and the physician, do not 
imagine that | am going to spread before you systems of 
sweeping reform. It is no part of my present intention 
to preach radical changes in the structure of society. | 
would indicate the symptoms, not dictate the cure. | 
seek more to inform than to instruct; not so much to give 
you my thoughts, as to call forth and lend direction to 
yourown. We cannot think for each other; but we can 
work for each other. We can collect of the materials for 
thinking that lie scattered abroad throughout the world. 
We can condense, collate, promulgate these. This is the 
extent of my purpose. I place an array of facts before 
you. My hope is, that they may fix attention and enlist 
many minds in the good service of inquiry. In the multi- 
tude of councillors, it has been well said, there is safety ; 
and no great problem, moral, social, or political, was ever 
yet worked out in practice, until the minds of thousands 
had been bent, earnestly and long, to the task of its solu- 
tion.* 

There is a Great Question, unanswered, before the world. 
It may not be answered to-day, nor to-morrow—this year, 
nor the next. Yet the answer must come sooner or later. 
And if to some nations it come not soon, that answer may 
be in thunder, amid the tempest of a revolution. 

It is no subtle question of the schools, no curious specula- 
tive inquiry ; but a plain, practical, home-striking question ; 





* Much of the matter here following was furnished by me, 
some years since, to an Eastern Review, and there published with- 
out my name. If, in consequence, to any one, many of the details 
here presented seem familiar, their importance is the sufficient 
apolagy for their repetition. 
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reaching to the hearths of men, touching the lives of some, 
involving the property of all. 

Hardly may a question command the deep attention of 
the world now, unless it be connected with property. So 
many millions of mankind expend every thought and en- 
ergy of a toilsome lifetime, to obtain what they shall eat, 
and what they shall drink, and wherewithal they shall be 
clothed; and, of these millions, so many thousands miser- 
ably fail, even in that humble effort, that, on the strictest 
principle of utility, questions regarding wealth and its dis- 
tribution seem the most important that can occupy the 
time of the wise and good. 

The theorist may call this a sordid view of society. Let 
him close his books and enter the world. Let him read 
men, not words—men in crowded cities—men in their 
work-shops, their manufactories ; in their garrets, in their 
prisons. And then sad realities will correct crude theories. 

Men, in the mass, cannot be miserable and virtuous. <A 
people contending against famine necessarily become im- 
moral.* While abject poverty broods over men and 








“The statistics of crime in Great Britain exhibit frightful re- 
sults. It is continually increasing, in a ratio far beyond the popu- 
lation. 

In * Blackwood’s Magazine ” for May, 1844, is a compilation of 
statistical tables on this subject, drawn from official sources. Here 
are the principal results : 

“Since the year 1805, when regular tables of commitments first 
began to be kept in England, commitments have increased six-fold. 
They have swelled from five to thirty-one thousand. During the 
same period population has advanced about sixty per cent.: in other 
words, detected crime has advanced four times as fast as the num- 
bers of the people.” —p. 533, 534. 

In another portion of the kingdom the increase has been more 
startling still :-— 

“In the year 1805, eighty-nine criminals were brought before 
the whole tribunals, supreme and inferior, in Scotland ; but in the 
year 1842, the committals for serious offences were nearly four 
thousand! During the same period, population has advanced about 
fifty per cent. So that in moral, staid and religious Scotland, se- 
rious crime, during the last forty years, has risen twenty-five times 
as fast as the number of the people.”—p. 534. 

This would be incredible, if it were not vouched by the actual 
tables of committals officially kept. The writer in Blackwood adds: 

“What renders this prodigious increase of crime in so short a 
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presses them to the earth, their minds are crushed and 
their hearts are withered. But the words of the wisest 
teacher are spoken in vain to crushed minds and withered 
hearts. If it be sometimes true of the individua], it is al- 
ways false of the mass, that sharp adversity purifies and 
ennobles. The deadliest part of the curse of Cain—the 
curse on those who toil to live, and live only to die—is, 
that they are blighted in mind as well as in body; it is, 
that they lose not only rational enjoyment, but all taste 
for it; it is, that they are deprived not alone of the know- 
ledge that elevates and improves, but of all desire to ob- 
tain it. The iron enters into the soul, and corrupts its 
health, and destroys its beauty. 

Therefore a great question of public wealth becomes a 
great question of public morals. 

Upon us, here in young America, the question to which 
I am about to refer does not force itself; it invites only, 
not compels, our attention. For in these vigorous States 
there is, as yet, no famine, and little hopeless poverty. 
Hardship there is, and occasional embarrassment; but 
nothing which a strong hand and a bold heart cannot 
overcome. 

It is in Europe that the question I refer to rises up, im- 
portunate, imperative; not to be denied, not to be set 
aside, scarcely to be put off from day to day; knocking at 
the palace gate, thundering at the council door. For, in 
the old world, thousands are dying for lack, not of comfort, 


period, in all parts of the British Empire, in a peculiar manner ex- 
traordinary and alarming, is, that it has taken place at the very 
time when unheard-of efforts were made, in every part of the coun- 
try, for the moral and religious instruction of the people. We are 
very far from saying that enough has been done in this way: no 
one is better aware that the vast debt which the prosperous wealth 
of England owes, in this respect, to its suffering indigence, is still, 
in great part, undischarged, and that, till it is taken up and put on 
a proper footing by the State, it never can be completely liquida- 
ted ;—still, more has been done to discharge it during the last thirty 
years, than in the whole previous centuries which have elapsed 
since the revolution.””—p. 535. 

It would be difficult to find a more striking illustration of the 
great truth, that the first step towards making a people virtuous is 
to render their condition comfortable and happy; and that to hope- 
less misery the preacher preaches in vain. 
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but of food; and millions are selling their youth, and their 
health, and their strength, and their leisure, even to the 
last moment that nature can struggle against sleep; and 
their happiness, down to the merest and coarsest gratifi- 
cation of animal appetite; and, at last, their short and 
weary lives;—all for so miserable a pittance, that the 
wages of a week’s slavish toil may hardly suffice to pur- 
chase one bushel of wheat. 

And it is in England—the proudest, and mightiest, and 
wealthiest of Europe’s Powers—it is in England, whose 
Briarean factory system mocks at consumption, whose 
workshops overstock the world—where riches elbow indi- 
gence, and industry manufactures famine,—it is in that 
little island of marvel and misery, where men understand 
everything, except how to enjoy some moderate fraction 
of the enormous wealth they produce ;—it is there that 
problem must soon be solved—by her statesmen or her 
people, peacefully or violently, in reform or in revolution. 

Nor should we delay its examination, until, in turn, it 
knocks at our doors. 

I do not propose here to venture a solution of the prob- 
lem I have in view; distinctly to state it, is my humbler 
intention. As a useful preliminary, | propose to touch on 
some points of comparison between the condition and re- 
sources of former ages and those of the present; and as, 
beyond two centuries past, the ancestry of North America 
must chiefly be sought in Great Britain, to her early his- 
tory I first direct my search. 

In England, as throughout Europe, during the feudal 
ages, war was the trade of men. To this, agriculture, 
commerce, and all handicrafts, were strictly subservient. 
The soil was held by military tenure ; and the protection 
of the law, such as it was, purchased of the noble by the 
peasant, at the price of military service. It is difficult to 
imagine a state of things less favorable to the production 
of wealth. At any moment the serf might be taken from 
the plow, to arm in his liege lord’s quarrel; or the crafts- 
man called from his bench or his loom, to bear the spear 
or bend the bow. And the loss of time and interruption 
of regular labor was but one item, and a small one, in the 
list of burdens imposed by the spirit of the age. If, spite 
of all interruption, the seed was sown and the harvest 
ripened, the chance yet remained, that it might be cut 
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down by the sword of the forager, or trampled under the 
hoof of the war-horse. The wording of the Borderer’s 
account of a hostile inroad, in Scott’s “ Lay,” is charac- 
teristic : 


“They crossed the Liddell at curfew hour, 
And burnt my little lonely tower. 

The fiend receive their souls therefor, 

It had not been burnt this year or more!” 


It seems a marvel that labor, thus harassed and pillaged. 
unassisted, too, save by the rudest aids of science to pro- 
duction, should have sufficed to furnish to society the ne- 
cessaries of life. And, in truth, for one or two centuries 
after the conquest, the peasantry, or rather villeinry, of 
England, of whom many were but thralls, spoken of and 
valued as any other personal property, either received no 
wages at all, except necessary food and clothing, or else a 
scanty and uncertain compensation. “At this period,” 
says a modern writer, “the food of the laborer consisted 
principally of fish, chiefly herrings, and a small quantity 
of bread and beer. Mutton and cheese were considered 
articles of luxury which formed the harvest home, of so 
much importance in ancient times.” “Their habitations 
were without chimneys, and their principal furniture con- 
sisted in a brass pot valued at from one to three shillings, 
and a bed valued at from three to six shillings.” * 

In the course of the fourteenth century, however, the 
condition of the English peasant became independent and 
comfortable. During Edward the Third’s long wars in 
France, he was compelled to manumit many bondsmen, 
in order to recruit his armies. The forced services of vil- 
leinage were gradually exchanged ‘for free labor, paid by 
wages ; and, by the middle of the fourteenth century, these 
wages, made statutable by the ultra-legislation of those 
days, furnish authentic evidence, when compared with the 
price of staple necessaries at the same period, that the 
condition of the British laborer was already far better than 
it is to-day. Of this assertion let us review some of the 
proofs. 

The act of 23d of Edward III., (that is, in 1350,) com- 
monly called the “Statute of Laborers,” fixed rate of wages 


* Wades “ History of the Working Classes,” p. 11-12. 
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as follows: For common labor on a farm, three pence half- 
penny per day; a reaper, per day, four pence; mowing an 
acre of grass, siz pence; threshing a quarter of wheat, four 
pence; and other labor in proportion. In Bishop Fieet- 
wood’s “Chronicon Preciosum,” a work of reputation, are 
found various ancient accounts kept by bursars of con- 
vents. From one of these, dated in the fourteenth century, 
the following items are taken: A pair of shoes, four pence; 
russet broadcloth per yard, thirteen pence; a stall-fed ox, 
twenty-four shillings; a fat goose, two pence half-penny; wheat 
per quarter, (that is, eight bushels,) three shillings and four 
pence. Sir John Cullum, quoted by Hallam, corroborates 
these estimates. “In the fourteenth century,” says he, “a 
harvest man had four pence a day, which enabled him in 
a week to buy a comb of wheat (that is, four bushels) ; but 
to buy a comb of wheat, a man must now (he wrote in 
1784) work ten or twelve days.” * This brings the price 
of wheat, in the fourteenth century, to four shillings a 
quarter, or six pence a bushel. 

The act of 23d Henry VI. (in 1444) fixes the reaper’s 
wages at five pence, and others in proportion. And the 
account book of a convent, quoted by Sir Frederick Eden, 
dated between 1415 and 1425, gives us :—wheat per quar- 
ter averaging five shillings; oxen, from twelve to sixteen shil- 
lings; sheep, from fourteen to sixteen pence; butter, three far- 
things per pound; cheese, a half penny per pound; and 
eggs, twenty-five for a penny. Fleta, who wrote about 1335, 
gives four shillings per quarter as the average price of 
wheat in hisday. Hallam, whose general estimates agree 
with the above, calculates butcher’s meat, in the fifteenth 
century, at a farthing and a half per pound. This seems a 
just estimate ; for in the next century, namely, by 24th 
Henry VIII., it was decreed that “no person shall take for 
beef or pork above a half penny, or for mutton or veal 
above three farthings a pound, and less in those places 
where they are now sold for less.” 

Taking the average of these various prices, it would 
appear, that, in the fourteenth and fifteeth centuries, the 
weekly wages of an English day-laborer would procure 
for him about half a quarter of beef, or one and a half 
sheep, or about ten geese, or (the most important item) 





* “History of Hawsted,” p. 258. 
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FOUR BUSHELS OF WHEAT. Manufactured articles were some- 
what higher in proportion. Yet a day’s labor in harvest 
sufficed to pay for a pair of shoes, and a trifle over a 
week’s wages to purchase broadcloth enough for a coat. 

Cullum, already quoted, reminds us, that towards the 
close of the last century, about a fortnight’s labor had 
become necessary to purchase four bushels of wheat. 
How is itnow? The exertions of that excellent associa- 
tion, the Anti-Corn Law League, have supplied, as the 
Westminster Review has expressed it, “ an accumulation 
of facts so incontrovertible, that no person who has any 
reputation for accuracy or intelligence, will risk it upon 
the denial of the terrible truth.” They inform us, that the 
average wages of farm laborers throughout Great Britain, 
are now rather under, than over, eight shillings a week ; just 
the average price in that country, for years past, of one 
bushel of wheat. One month’s labor now supplies the 
same quantity of bread to the British laborer as a week’s 
labor did five hundred years ago ! * 


* The above calculations in regard to the rates of wages, now 
and in former days, in Great Britain, were originally made by 
me and published in February, 1844. Since then, I have seen a 
series of articles, by “a barrister,’’ in the “ League” of August 
1844, on the subject of agricultural wages, evidently compiled with 
minute care and accuracy of research; and as the result obtained 
from the collation of a multitude of authorities, including all the 
statutable enactments on the subject, from 1349 down, the writer 
comes to the following conclusions : 

** About the middle of the eighteenth century, the laborer could 
earn 157 pints of wheat, by a week’s labor in harvest; equal w 
about seventeen shillings a week at the present time ; (that is, August 
1844; ) but in the reign of Henry VII,(say about 1500,) he could earn 
two pecks ; and in the reign of Richard II, (say about 1380,) he 
could earn two and three-quarters, or nearly three pecks by one 
day’s labor; equal to about thirty shillings a week at the present 
time.” —League of August 31, 1844: p. 788. 

If we put the present average wages of the farm laborer in Great 
Britain at eight shillings a week, it will be seen, that the above 


results tally very closely with those to which I had previously 


arrived. Ifwe make allowance for wages in harvest, always some- 
what higher than at other seasons, we shall still find the farm labor- 
ers’ wages in Great Britain, at this day, not more than one-third as 
high as they were four or five centuries ago. 
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Nor is the proportion confined to bread stuffs alone. In 
the fifteenth century, a week’s labor purchased sixty-four 
pounds of butcher’s meat. Now (at six pence half penny, 
its average value per pound,) eight shillings a week pro- 
cures the peasant hardly fifteen pounds; less than one- 
fourth what his ancestor obtained. Procures for him, did 
| say ? the estimate is imaginary ; for no such luxury as 





As to wages of operatives in manufactories, their average in 
Great Britain is variously estimated from eight to e/even shillings a 
week, when fully employed. In populous districts, their employ- 
ment is very precarious; and the evidence taken before parlia- 
mentary Committees opens up to us a state of things, in and about 
manufacturing towns, that is dreadful to contemplate. 

In the * Minutes of Evidence before a select committee of the 
House of Commons, connected with the woolen and fancy trades 
of the West-riding of Yorkshire,” taken in 1833, Mr. Wm. Stocks, 
Jun’r, deposed, that he was Secretary of a committee composed of 
a number of masters, visiting the cottages of the laborers in and 
around Huddersfield, to ascertain their actual condition. He states 
the plan pursued, thus : * A committee of masters was formed, and 
that committee deputed certain workmen that they had confidence 
in, and that they knew were honest and upright, to take different 
districts of country, allotted to them by that Committee. When the 
returns came to me, I sent them to the masters to be examined 
by the masters’ books, and when the masters found any thing they 
believed was wrong, that was returned to the men who had taken it 
to go and re-examine ; and when the masters pronounced it correct, 
then I took the calculation.” * * * “The result was, that we 
found 13,226 individuals that averaged two pence half penny (five 
cents) per day to live on, out of a population of 29,607." * * 

* “This sum of two pence half penny per day, included all 
parish relief; and they had not the whole of that applicable to meat 
and drink, because they had to pay rent and every thing out of it, 
including the wear and tear of the looms.”’—Minutes of Evidence, 
28th July and 3d August, 1833. 

The “ Report of the Liverpool branch of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League,”’ for 1833, exhibits a similar picture of wholesale misery 
in that city. It states, that “in Vauxhall Ward, Liverpool, con- 
taining about 6000 families, or 24,000 souls, the number of 3,462 
families had but two pence half-penny (five cents) per injlividual 
to live on!” 

Can we wonder, that, in the midst of the squalid wretchedness, 
which must result from such a state of things, there should be a 
frightful sacrifice of human life? Official tables show, that ix 
amounts to one-half of all that are born, 
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animal food now smokes on the table of the down-trodden 
laborer of Britain. * So, if the comparison did not seem 


like mockery, I might proceed to show, that, instead of 


ten geese, two would now absorb a week’s wages; that 
instead of a sheep and a half a week, the laborer must now 
toil five weeks for a single sheep ; ; that a day’s wages will 
now purchase, not eight “dozen of eggs as formerly it would, 
but two dozen and a “half ; ; not eight pounds of cheese, but 
two; not five pounds of butter, but a pound and a half 
Four days’ labor will now hardly procure the pair of shoes 
which a single day formerly paid for ; and two week’s labor 
instead of little more than one, would be insufficient in our 


Chadwick’s well known “Report of the Sanitory Condition of the 
Laboring Population of Great Britain,” gives, among other tables, 
a statement of the average duration of life, of different classes, in 
manufacturing districts. In Manchester and Liverpool, where the 
proportion does not vary materially from that in other manufactur- 
ing cities, it is found that the average of life is, 

In Liverpoot, 1840. 





Among gentry, professional persons, &c. : - 35 years. 
** laborers, mechanics, &c.—- ° - “156 « 
In MANCHESTER. 
Among gentry, professional persons, &c._— - rare.“ 
** laborers, mechanics, &c. - - - eit « 


Thus, in these cities, persons in easy circumstances live, on the 
average, more than twice as long as the laborer does. In other 
words, half the laboring population are perpetually killed off, by 
the influence of the circumstances incident to their present social 
condition. 


And Europeans are dreadfully shocked by infanticide in China! 


* An estimate quoted by the “ Westminster Review,” on the 
authority of the ** Somerset County Gazette,”’ may here usefully 
be adduced. It is the literal account of the usual weekly expenses 
of a family of six, taken from the mouth of an honest and indus- 
trious peasant. 





S. D. 
Rent of two rooms anda garden, - - - - 14 
Peck of wheat, 2s. Grinding _ henn, 2d. - - 22 
Half a bag of potatoes, - » » », ae 
One pound of lard, - - - - 0 74 
Candles, 1d. Soap, 1d. Salt, hd. : : : - O 2 
Milk, scalded, six pints, - - + + + + O2 
Total weekly income and expenditure, 7 0 
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times, to obtain the material for a winter coat; that is, if 
a peasant should ever commit the extravagance of pur- 
chasing broad-cloth for such a purpose.* 

If we assume as correct, Hallam’s estimate of the rela- 
tive value of money, which is, that any given sum in the 
thirteenth century must be multiplied by twenty-four, in 
the fourteenth by twenty, and in the fifteenth by sixteen, 
to bring it to the standard of our day ; it will follow, that 
a common laborer’s wages in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries were equivalent to at least five shillings of the 
modern English currency, per day ; about four times what 
such a laborer actually receives at present. This tallies 
with most of the preceding data. 

The inference to be adduced from the average of the 
above items would be, that the British peasant could obtain 
for his labor, five hundred years ago, about four times as 
much of the necessaries of life as he can to-day. 

But as the materials for comparison are scanty, and the 
estimate rests chiefly on the statutable rate of wages, some 
deduction may be necessary. Hallam says: “ Although 
these wages are regulated, as a maximum, by acts of Par- 
liament, which may naturally be supposed to have had a 
view rather towards diminishing than enhancing the cur- 
rent rate, 1 am not fully convinced that they were not 
beyond it; private accounts, at least, do not always corres- 
pond with these statutable prices.” And Cullum’s estimate 
we must remember, is for labor in harvest. 

To guard against all chance of exaggeration, let us 
deduct even one-half; and the startling fact still forces 
itself on our attention, that the working classes employed 
in tilling the garden soil of Great Britain, receive now, as 
the price of their toil, but one-half as much as their rude 
ancestors did five centuries ago.t 


*The following may be considered average retail prices in 
England at the present day ; wheat, 8 shillings a bushel ; beef, six 
pence half-penny per pound; mutton, seven pence per pound ; 
fat sheep, forty to fifty shillings; butter, ten pence per pound ; 
eggs, six pence a dozen ; cheese, seven pence a pound ; a fat goose, 
four shillings. A pair of stout shoes costs at least six to eight shil- 
lings; and broadcloth, for a strong, coarse, winter coat, probably 
sixteen to twenty shillings. 


t It should be remarked, however, that this encroachment on 
the reward of labor has not, in strictness, been regularly pro- 
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I speak here of the wages of farm labor. That the 
aggregate wealth of England has increased, in an acceler. 
ating ratio throughout these centuries, every one knows. 
That the average income of the British population is muc); 
higher now than it was five hundred years ago, is equally 
notorious. A portion of the people have accumulatel 
riches, to an enormous extent, during that period. Tp 
employ the words of the present Prime Minister of England, 
“The higher classes have advanced in luxury beyond 
measure.’ * It is a feature the most striking and the 








gressive. ‘lhe documents on the subject that have reached us from 
the seventeenth century, are particularly meager; but if we may 
judge from those that are still extant, the price of labor in > 
bandry was, throughout the greater part of that century, very muc/ 
depre ‘ssed; sometimes it would seem nearly, if not quite, as low » 

i: is to-day. Indeed, Barton, the author of an “ Inquiry into the 
Depreciation of Labor,” in his table of wages and prices, from 
near the close of the fifteenth century down to 1813, states it in 
1610 at only about three-quarters of a bushel of wheat per week. 
But this is evidently an error. The average wages of farm labor- 
ers during the reign of James 1, were four shillings a week and 
upwards; the price of wheat averaged about four shillings and 
three pence a bushel from 1606 to 1625; and but three and nine 
pence from 1625 to 1645; and beef and mutton, at the same time, 
were from three to four pence a pound. (Wade’s Working Classes, 
p- 66.) Yet even those estimates exhibit a scale of wages about as 
low as that of the present day. 

A circumstance mentioned by Wade, induces one to doubt, how- 
ever, whether wages, even then, had sunk to their present depres- 
sion. Justices of the Peace were empowered to fix the price of 
labor every Easter and Michaelmas, by proclamation ; and in these 
ratings, about 1610, the magistrates calculated half the day’s eam- 
ings equivalent to diet for one day. A much greater proportion, 
as Wade justly remarks, would be required at present. 

The same remark is made by Sir Frederick Eden, in his “Stace 
of the Poor,” vol. 1, p. 148. 

In the eighteenth century, the price of labor in husbandry some- 
what revived. It is stated by Barton, in the middle of that century, 
at a bushel and a half of wheat per week. It never, however, 
again reached, nor indeed approached, the rates of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. Barton’s table goes back no further than 
1495, for which year, he gives the wages of a laboring man as 
equal to upwards of three bushels of wheat. 


* Lord John Russel, in a recent speech in Parliament, says: “I! 
we compare the condition of this country (Great Britain) with what 
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most revolting in the present condition of Great Britain, 
that the magnificence of the rich and the sufferings of the 
poor, have advanced with steps alike gigantic. The 
abodes of her nobility and gentry have assumed the sump- 
tuous character of palaces ; but her cottages, smiling once 
with decent comfort and humble peace, alas for ‘them! 
Far more strictly now, than in the day they were written, 
do the words of England’s sweetest rural poet apply: 


« Along the lawn, where scattered hamlets rose, 
Unwieldly wealth and cumbrous pomp repose ; 

And every want to luxury allied ; 

And every pang that folly pavs to pride. 

Those homely joys, that plenty bade to bloom, 

Those calm desires, that asked but little room, 

Those healthful sports, that graced the peaceful scene, 
Lived in each look and brightened all the green,— 
These, far departing, seek a kinder shore, 

And rural mirth and manners are no more !”’ 


Historical evidence as to the actual condition of the 
British laborer, proves that there is as much truth as 
poetry in these lines, and corroborates the calculations | 
have made regarding wages and their gradual depression. 
“There is one very unpleasing remark,” says Hallam, 
“which every one who attends to the subject of prices, will 
be induced to make, that the laboring classes, especially 
those engaged in agriculture, were better provided with the 
means of subsistence, in the reign of Edward IIl.or Henry 
VI, than at present.” Fortescue, Chancellor of England 


it was a century ago, it is impossible not to see, that, while the 
higher classes have advanced in luxury beyond measure; while 
the means available for the diffusion of comfort and the enjoyment 
of life have prodigiously increased; while, if we look to the mid- 
dle classes and their means of procuring comfort, they have made 
avery great advance; if we look to the laboring classes—to the 
men who either till the soil or labor in the factories—if we look to 
the quantity of necessaries which their wages would buy in the 
middle of the last century, and that which “they can buy now—I 
think we must be convinced that they have not participated in an 
equal degree, in the advantages w hich civilization and increased 
knowledge have conferred upon us.’ 

This admission of the British Premier, guarded and qualified 
though it be,is evidence that the Great Problem has suggested itself 
for solution, even to the rulers of European monarchies 
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under Henry VI, and writing, therefore, in the fifteent), 
century, after stating that the English are “rich in all the 
necessaries of life,” and that they “ drink no water except 
at certain times, on a religious score and by way of doing 
penance,” adds: 

“ They are fed, in great abundance, with all sorts of fles}; 
and fish, of which they have plenty everywhere. They 
are clothed throughout in good woolens ; their bedding ani 
other furniture in their houses are of wool, and that jy 
great store. They are well provided with all sorts o 
household goods and necessary implements for husbandry 
Every one, according to his rank, hath all things which 
conduce to make life easy and happy.” * 

Fortescue’s item about “ drink no water,” which seems 
to savor of exaggeration, is somewhat amusingly confirmed 
by White, of Selborne, the Naturalist, who, in his history 
of his native village, mentions incidentally a record dated 
about 1380, and stating that certain men, for their disor- 
derly conduct, were punished by being “ compelled to fast 
on bread and beer.” And the industry of Cobbett, who 
quotes the above anecdote, has also dragged to light a 
statute of 1533, the preamble to which, after naming the 
four sorts of meat, “ beef, pork, mutton and veal,” adds: 
“ these being the food of the poorer sort.” + 

It is true, and should not be forgotten, that our ancestors 
in the olden time suffered sharply from occasional dearth. 
or by scarcity caused by improvident consumption. Yet 
these were the exceptions, not the rule; and they cannot 
invalidate the direct proofs adduced, that, in the wealthiest 
and one of the most prosperous nations of the civilized 
world, the REwarD oF LABor to the producer of wealth has. 
as a general rule, for five centuries past, BEEN GRADUALLY 
DIMINISHING FROM AGE TO AGE. It has at last sunk down to a 

oint, at which, to employ the words of the Westminster 

eview, “there is not a step, but simply a handsbreadth 
between the condition of the agricultural laborer and pau- 
perism.” Comfort has disappeared. Famine watches by 
the door. The peasant feeds his family on potatoes and 
salt, with a little bread and lard, and a miserable dole 0! 
scalded milk. Incessant labor keeps his head just above 


* Difference of limited and absolute Monarchies,”’ p. 19. 
+ 24th Henry VIII, chap 3. 
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the rising waters of indigence; and, at the first trifling 
accident, these close and overwhelm him. For the thou- 
sand casualties of life, there is not the scantiest provision. 
The indisposition of a day curtails the meager rations dealt 
out around his board, and the sickness of a week threatens 
with starvation his wife and her little ones. 

If we look to one portion of the British Islands, more 
dark, more utterly hopeless yet, is the picture to be drawn. 
Talk of war and its horrors! War is mild and merciful, 
its sufferings and hardships are but as dust in the balance, 
compared with the fearful blight that has fallen, in time of 
peace, on Ireland. For every American that has died by 
disease or in battle, since the struggle with Mexico com- 
menced, ten—ay, more likely twenty—lIrish have perished 
in the same period, not by a death of violence alone—by 
slow, protracted torture!* Do you recollect that terrible 
story of the tyrant of Pisa?—of that Ugolino, whose fate 
has supplied theme for the painter and the poet, has been 
sung by Chaucer and by Dante? how he, and his sons, and 
his grandsons, were shut up ina lonely tower, all food de- 
nied, the key of his dungeon turned by inexorable hands 
and cast into the waters of the Arno? how father and 
children were left there miserably to perish, their cries un- 
heard, their sins unshriven! and how, as the historian has 
left it on record, “thenceforth the tower was called the 
tower of famine, and thence shall ever be?” + 

The tower of famine !—What shall Ireland be called? 
A punishment so horrible, that the whole civilized world 
would revolt against its infliction on the vilest criminal— 
on the wretch reeking from a hundred murders; on the 
parricide—that punishment devised by the ingenuity of 





*The exact number of deaths attributable to the late famine in 
Ireland, it must, of course, be very difficult to obtain. Mr. H. 
Grattan recently stated, in his place in Parliament, that “ one hun- 
dred and fifteen thousand nine hundred and twenty-nine persons 
had died for want of food in Ireland, during the late famine.” 
How many perished by fevers and other diseases, caused by un- 
wholesome or insufficient nourishment, God alone knows. Lord 
Fitzwilliam stated, in Parliament, that at least two millions of peo- 
ple would require relief this winter. 

The famine of last year cost the British Government forty mil- 
lions of dollars. 


+G. Villani, ¢. 127. 
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Italian revenge to pay back the cruelties of a life-time— 
the punishment of Ugolino, to see expire in torments, be- 
fore his eyes, the children of his love, even while he strug. 
gled himself in the last agonies of starvation ;—that pun- 
ishment of horror was endured last year in that doomed 
island, not by thousands—by tens of thousands of men, of 
women, without a crime, without a cause of offence! 
The recognition of these terrible truths is the first step 
in the approach to the statement of the problem | refer 
to. A civilized nation cannot afford bread and meat to 
the men who produce these! And what nation! A na- 
tion restricted, indeed, in her territory at home, yet pos- 
sessed of colonies and dependencies, some of vast extent, 
in every part of the habitable globe; a nation whose 
proud boast it is, that the sun never sets on her island flag; 
a nation proverbial for an industry that never tires, a vigi- 
lance that never sleeps, an energy and an enterprize that 
have carried her arms and her commerce to the farthest 
ends of the earth. That nation which now looks on and 
declares that she cannot rescue her own peasantry from 
famine, maintained, not half a century since, a triumphant 
war against the Cesar of modern times, with half Europe 
at his back; poured forth, for ten successive years, men 
and treasure with a profusion that confounded her enemies 
and astonished even herself; and rising in strength and 
resources with the occasion, obtained from her own sub- 
jects alone, without an effort, in the very last year of that 
protracted struggle, a sum so vast, that it would purchase, 
out and out, the fee simple of some half a dozen among 
the States that compose our own Confederacy.* It is in 
the favorite abode of art and of practical science, in the 





*The exertions made by England during the last three-quarters 
of a century, in carrying on her wars, would be incredible, were 
they not avouched by official documents. Colquhoun, in his “ Re- 
sources of the British Empire,” published in 1814, has collected 
and collated these. They form the foundation of the following de- 
tails: In 1782, at the close of our revolutionary war, England's 
debt had increased to twelve hundred millions of dollars. States- 
men trembled at the amount; a gloom overspread the country: 
consols fell, in August, 1784, to fifty-four; and the nation seemed 
on the verge of bankruptcy. 

Yet, in 1793, when the French revolutionary war began, Eng- 
land had already taken breath; in an eight years’ struggle against 
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land where Watt, and Arkwright, and Bolton, first fur- 
nished inanimate slaves to mankind; it is there, where the 
magical machinery of the age more than realizes the story 
of Aladdin’s fabled lamp, and gorges, at its master’s bid- 
ding, one after another, the markets of the civilized world ; 
it is there, in the very midst of superabundance, with com- 
plaints of over-production daily ringing in their ears, that 
thousands and tens of thousands, among those who create 
these countless riches, are denied the means to procure 
the coarsest clothing against the wintry blast, or a single 
blanket to cover the rude straw bed on which their weary 
limbs repose ! 

Nor is this, even, the most startling phase of the mar- 
velous anomaly. England, at the close of a contest unex- 
ampled in the history of mankind, was no whit exhausted. 
The horse-leech cried give! give! and still prompt answer 
was made to the call. The last year’s enormous loan 
(that of 1813) was negotiated from the surplus of her own 
citizens alone,* voluntarily seeking investment, without 
the slightest difficulty. British industry but demanded a 
republican principles and revolutionary excesses, she lavished up- 
wards of a thousand millions of dollars; and found herself, in 1801, 
notwithstanding the alleviation promised by Pitt’s sinking fund, and 
the enormous sums exacted by his thousand taxes, loaded with a 
debt that exceeded two thousand millions of dollars. Yet, after 
two brief years’ interval of peace, England again, in 1803, rushed 
into a war with Bonaparte and Europe. Great as had been the 
preceding expenditures, they were cast into the shade by those of 
this memorable contest. The average taxes levied in the British 
Isles, from 1803 to 1803, reached nearly three hundred millions of 
dollars annually; and the amount borrowed in addition averaged 
over a hundred and fifty millions a year more. As the wars ad- 
vanced, the expenditures increased. In the year 1813, the net 
amount realized by taxation was £64,979,960, to which seven per 
cent. must be added for expenses of collection —Colquhoun, page 
198. The loan obtained in that year amounted to £64,755,700, 
“which was negotiated,” says Colquhoun, “ without any difficulty.” 
—p. 275. The two sums united and reduced to dollars, give a 
total of nearly six hundred and thirty-nine millions, as Britain’s 
public expenditure during a single year! 


*Out of a debt of £706,000,000, in 1813, about seventeen mil- 
lions only (less than one-fortieth of the whole) was owned by for: 
eigners.—Colquhoun, page 295. 
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market—something to consume, something to destroy. 
something to swallow up the prodigious resources that 
flowed forth from her mines and her factories, her work- 
shops and her shipyards; and, fast as one pile of wealth 
disappeared in the chasm, another sprung up to supply its 
place. War answered the purpose passing well ; but any 
other popular Moloch of destruction would have produced 
a similar effect. Had some huge Polyphemus of the dee). 
prowling around the island, watched her armaments as 
they put out from port, and, wading after them, had sunk 
the vessels, and devoured seamen and soldiers as they 
swam to land, England would have been as rich, except 
in unproductive glory and bootless ardor, as when the 
same death and destruction were dealt forth on the battle- 
field or in the naval action, according to the most approved 
system of warlike tactics. Destruction, in some shape. 
was required. There was too much labor; laborers must 
die: there was over-production ; products must be got rid 
of. An insatiable customer must be had; and such a cus- 
tomer was war to England. While that customer lived, 
all went well in the island workshop. Trade throve. 
manufactures flourished, agriculture prospered, commerce 
brought rich returns. But when the curse of peace fell 
on the bustling land, the glory departed from her. When 
there was nothing to squander military stores and muni- 
tions, to wear out swords, and muskets, and cannon, to 
burn powder and scatter bullets and balls—when half the 
army were disbanded, to produce instead of destroying— 
England sank under the reverse. Her powers were there, 
but there was no call for them; her energies, but whither 
should they turn? her capital, but where might it be pro- 
fitably invested? Her laborers were as willing as ever to 
toil on; but the disbanded warriors, formerly the custom- 
ers of labor, now became its competitors. There were 
more hands to work, and there was less work to do. 
Wages fell. 

And if England had never incurred her debt of three or 
four thousand millions at all—if some powerful and ma- 
lignant spirit of the air had furnished to her, year by year. 
the gold that purchased waste of human life and of human 
property, yet so strangely are the elements of good ani 
evil commingled in these modern days, that one scruples 
to decide whether, in that case, the situation of the British 
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laborer would have been materially better to-day. The 
market of war would equally have been closed; disbanded 
soldiers would equally have sought employment ; yes! and 
even if the debt were cancelled to-morrow by the dash of 
a pen, although the taxes would indeed be lighter, yet 
those who now live by those taxes, the great army of fund- 
holders, disbanded also and cast loose, like their kindred 
consumers, from the ranks of war, to do something useful 
for a livelihood, would, like them, become competitors in 
the market of labor, and, like them, underbidding each 
other, might still depress, to a lower depth, the poor pit- 
tance that goes by the name of wages to the work-people 
of England. Nay, the very reduction of taxes would be 
the all-sufficient plea for the reduction of these wages. 
Labor could be afforded for less. And down to the very 
point at which it can be afforded—which means to that 
point on the road to famine, at which men are not starved 
suddenly, but die slowly of toil inadequately sustained by 
scanty and unwholesome food—down to that point of bare 
subsistence, the laborer of Britain is thrust. How? Why? 
Wherefore? By what legerdemain of cruelty and injus- 
tice ? 

Here, then, our problem begins to loom upon us through 
the distance. Why, as the world advances, do the pros- 
pects and the comforts of the great mass of mankind 
darken and decline? How happens it that four or five 
centuries have passed over Britain, bringing peace where 
raged feuds and forays, affording protection to person and 
property, setting free the shackled press, spreading intel- 
ligence and liberality, reforming religion and fostering 
civilization—say ! ye who would solve the mystery of the 
age, how happens it that these centuries of improvement 
have left the British laborer three-fold more the slave of 
toil than they found him? 

If the spirits of the departed might revisit this earth, 
erewhile the scene of their joys and their sufferings, with 
what feelings would the bold and sturdy peasant, once 
the pride of “ merrie England,” look down upon his pale 
and toil-worn descendant of the present day? with what 
emotions, mingled of wonder and of grief, would he re- 
gard the changed aspect of his native home! its marvels, 
of more than fairy-land! the storm’s wildest elements 
tamed down to man’s service ; invisible and imponderable 
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agents trained to do his daily bidding ; steam hurrying his 
person over the earth ; the lightning bearing his messages! 
And from these and ten thousand other bewildering won- 
ders he might turn— 

—And his descendant, the living agent in this new world 
of enchantment, what of him? If the dead could speak, 
well might his forefather demand: “ Where is thy gain in 
all this? What is thy share from out these countless im- 
provements? Answer!”— 

What shall he answer? Poor laws and vagrant acts— 
the very terms unknown to his ancestor'!—the famine fe- 
ver and a pauper’s grave! * 

But it is to the cold decree of judgment, not to the im- 
pulse of feeling, | would submit this question. Nor has 
it yet been stated in all its force. There is one item just 
alluded to, that must be brought forward, in authentic 
shape, to the foreground. 

It relates to the new powers of producing wealth brought 
into operation within the last century. 

When England’s statesmen and capitalists sat down, in 
1813, to reflect that their island, with a population of sev- 
enteen millions, had actually produced and expended, in 
a ten years’ War, Some TWO THOUSAND MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 


*From the year 1388 to the year 1530, there appears to have 
been no legislation whatever, in Great Britain, respecting the main- 
tenance of vagrants and beggars.—Reeve’s History of English 
Law, vol. iii., p. 171; vol. iv., p. 225. The poor law system was 
first rendered secure and permanent by the famous statute of 434, 
Elizabeth, ch. 2, (that is, in 1601.) At this day, one in every ten 
of the inhabitants of Great Britain is a pauper, receiving parish re- 
lief. Witness the following : 

“In our manufacturing counties every eleventh inhabitant, and 
in our agricultural counties every eighth inhabitant, is a pauper re- 
ceiving parish relief. This, however, by no means represents the 
whole amount of suffering. The horror of being branded as a 
pauper is so prevalent among the industrial population, that thou 
sands prefer death by gradual starvation, to placing themselves on 
the parish funds.”—Report of Liverpool Branch of <Anti-Corn 
Law league, 1833. 

Dr. Alison, of Edinburgh, stated, at the meeting of the British 
Association held in Manchester in 1842, before the statistical sec- 
tion, that in that capital of 137,000 inhabitants there were actually 
not less than 23,000 persons (one in six) “in a state of utter desti- 

tution.” 
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over and above her former extravagant peace establish- 
ment,—a sum raised without the aid of foreign capitalists, 
and demanding an exertion to which the annals of the 
world furnish no parallel; * and when they saw the elastic 
energies of the nation still rising to meet the emergency, 
fresh capital eagerly offered on loan, and increasing riches 
and resources flowing in, to fill the enormous chasms yearly 
made by wealth-absorbing war,—their wonder exceeded 
even their self-gratulation. The only plausible solution 
of the problem seemed to lie in the marvelous powers of 
production recently obtained from labor-saving machinery. 
And accordingly the extent of these powers became an 
interesting subject of inquiry. 

It was a great era in the history of the world, the acces- 
sion of George III to the throne of Great Britain. That 
weak monarch witnessed the commencement of changes 





* Colquhoun gives the following as the expense of England’s 
wars since 1775. The average each year during the American 
war, Was £17,395,480; during each year of the French revolution- 
ary war, it was £33,470,857 ; and during each year of the war 
against Bonaparte, the average rose to £50,416,813; in all cases 
deducting the peace establishment.—p. 197. The same writer says 
af the two last wars, that they * occasioned an expenditure, which 
in point of magnitude and extent, exceeds anything that history 
records.—p. 252. 

Great Britain’s entire public expenditure, during the wars of 
1803-13, including the peace establishment, averaged about four 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars annually, thus reaching four 
thousand five hundred millions in the ten years; an amount proba- 
bly equal to the entire property, real and personal, now owned with- 
in the United Siates. The average wealth in Massachusetts is 
about $350 per individual ; in Indiana, about $150; suppose the 
average between these two States to be the average wealth through- 
out the United States, (which may be near the truth,) then $250 is 
the average for each man, woman, and child, throughout the Union. 
Multiplied by eighteen millions, we have $4,500,000,000 as the 
aggregate private property of the United States. Colquhoun states 
the population of Great Britain and Ireland, in 1811, at 17,096,803 
persons, {p. 66,) somewhat less than that of the United States to- 
day. The entire property, real and personal, owned in Great 
Britain and Ireland, at the present day, is estimated at ten thousand 

five hundred and sixty millions of dollars.—Lowe’s Present State 
of England ; appendix to chap. viii: (the pound sterling converted 
into dollars at $4,80.) 
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that are destined to work an entire revolution, not of dynas- 
ties, nor merely of forms of government, but a complete re- 
volution in the social condition of the masses of mankind. 
In 1760 he became king; in 1764 Watt commenced his 
improvements on the steam engine; in 1767 Hargraves 
invented the spinning jenny; and in 1769 Arkwright 
obtained his first patent for spinning with rollers. The 
impulse was given ; science and enterprise were engaged; 
and, wave after wave, the vast tide of improvement has 
since unceasingly rolled on. 

The amount of labor which is saved to man by the vari- 
ous mechanical inventions which have since accumulated 
in Great Britain, is estimated by political economists at an 
amount equal to the manual labor of from four hun- 
dred millions to eight hundred millions of working adults.’ 
It is beyond the scope of this address fully to investigate 
which of these calculations the nearer approaches the 
truth ; but a few particulars of the estimate may be useful 
and interesting. 

In M’Culloch’s “Statistics of the British Empire,” pub- 


* Mr. J. Q. Adams, in his report from the Committee on Manu- 
factures made to Congress in 1832, estimated, that at the conclu- 
sion of the war in 1815, the mechanical inventions in Great Bri- 
tain were equivalent to the manual labor of two hundred millions of 
persons. 

There has, since then, been a vast increase of productive power. 
Gaskell, speaking of the influence of machinery on human labor, 
afier stating that wages of operatives, during the last quarter of a 
century, had not materially varied, adds somewhat vaguely, on the 
authority of Marshall, “ the astounding fact, that the same quantity 
of work is now performed for one shilling and ten pence, for which 
sixteen shillings were paid in 1814.”—Gaskell’s Manufacturing 
Population, p. 330. 

It is not only the introduction of new machines that tends to 
abridge human labor, but also, and to a great extent, the gradual 
perfecting of those already introduced. Babbage, in his Economy 
of Manufactures, records the fact, that the machine used in the 
manufacture of cotton, called a “stretcher,’”? and worked by one 
man, produced, in the year 1810, four hundred pounds of spun 
cotton, and in 1832, twelve hundred pounds. “ In this instance,” 
says Babbage, “ production has gradually increased until, at the 
end of 22 years, three times as much work is done as at the com- 
mencement, although the manual labor remains the same.”’—Econ- 
omy of Manufactures, p. 338 
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lished in 1837, under the superintendence of the “Society 
for the Difusion of Useful Knowledge,” are given many 
details regarding the growth of the cotton manufacture. 
From a recent writer on the subject, who describes the ar- 
rangements of a cotton mill, McCulloch quotes as follows : 

“The operations are numerous, and every one of them 
is performed by machinery, without the help of human 
hands, except merely in transferring the material from one 
machine to another. It is by iron fingers, teeth and wheels, 
moving with exhaustless energy and devouring speed, that 
the cotton is opened, cleaned, spread, carded, drawn, roved, 
spun, wound, warped, dressed, and woven. The various 
machines are proportioned to each other in regard to the 
capability of their work, and are so placed in the mill, as 
to allow the material to be carried from stage to stage, 
with the least possible loss of time. All are moving at 
once, the operations chasing each other; and all derive 
their motions from the mighty engine, which, firmly seated 
in the lower part of the building, and constantly fed with 
water and fuel, toils through the day with the strength of 
perhaps a hundred horses. Men, in the meantime, have 
merely to attend upon this wonderful mechanism, to sup- 
ply it with work, to oil its joints, and to check its slight and 
infrequent irregularities; each workman performing, or 
rather superintending, as much work as could have been 
done by two hundred or three hundred men, sixty years ago.”’* 

Kennedy, also quoted by McCulloch, stated in 1815, since 
which time numerous and highly important improvements 
have been made, that the machines amounted to this, that 
the labor of one person, aided by them, can now produce 
as much yarn as two hundred could have produced fifty 
years ago.t 

Farey, in his “Treatise on the Steam Engine,” says: 
“ An extensive cotton mill is a striking instance of the ap- 
plication of the greatest powers to perform a prodigious 
quantity of light and easy work. A steam engine of a 
hundred horse power, which has the strength of eight hun- 
dred and eighty men, gives a rapid motion to fifty thousand 
spindles to spin fine cottonthread. Seven hundred and fifty 
men are sufficient to attend all the operations of such a 
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* Baine’s “ Cotton Manufacture,” p. 243. 


+ Kennedy’s “ Rise and Progress of the Cotton Trade.”’ 
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cotton mill; and by the assistance of the steam engine, 
they will be enabled to spin as much thread as two hundred 
thousand men could do without machinery.” One man 
then, in a cotton Factory, according to Farey’s calculation, 
produces, on the average, as much as two hundred and sixty. 
siz formerly did. 

A work published in 1843, by W. C. Taylor, D. D., on 
the “ Cotton manufacture of Great Britain,” says : “Ma- 
chines now enable one man to produce as much yarn as 
three hundred could produce at the accession of George III.” 

Dr. Taylor sets down as the wages of “ operatives in 
cotton factories,” in 1843, 8,659,000 pounds sterling annu- 
ally, and estimates these wages to average from eight to 
ten shillingsa week. This would give us upwards of three 
hundred thousand operatives; with which the actual returns 
by the census of 1841, published in 1844, agree. The 
Parliamentary “ Occupation Abstract” from that census 
gives us 302,276 operatives as known to be employed, in 
the cotton factories of Great Britain. Of these, a little 
less than two-thirds may be put down as employed in spin- 
ning mills ;* say two hundred thousand. Multiply two 
hundred thousand by two hundred and fifty, the lowest of 
the above estimates of the power imparted to each of the 
above operatives by machinery at the present day, and 
we find that the cotton spinning factories of Great Britain 
alone turn out an amount of work, which would have 
required, less than ninety years ago, the labor of fifty mill- 
tons of adults to perform! tf 
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* By actual returns made to the “ Factory Commissioners,” in 
1833, of 67,819 persons engaged in preparing and spinning cotton, 
there were 42,401 engaged in the spinning department, 23,920 in 
the weaving department, and 1,498, as engineers, mechanics, 
&c.—Sup. Rep. of Factory Commissioners, pp. 123 124 136. 
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t This amount tallies very nearly with an estimate made by 
Baines, in 1833. He says: * The 150,000 workmen in the spin 
ning mills produce as much yarn as could have been produced by 
forty millions with the one-thread wheel.”—Baines’ Cotton Manu- 
facture, p. 362. 

The rate of increase for ten years, from 1831 to 1841, in the 
population of Great Britain, was, by the census returns; in the 
department of trade, commerce and manufactures, about fifteen and 
a third per cent; in fifteen years, then, from 1833 to 1848, it may 
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And yet cotton spinning is but one branch of a single 
manufacture, however important. In regard to another 
branch, and a very important one, Dr. Taylor says: “ Ma- 
chines enable one man and one boy to print as many 
goods, as a hundred men and a hundred boys could have 
printed at the accession of George III.” The entire num- 
ber of operatives actually engaged in the various branches 
connected with the manufacture and preparation of cotton 
fabrics, is rated at eight hundred thousand.* Then, there 
are the linen, the silk, and the woolen manufactures, 
employing between seven and eight hundred thousand 
work-people ;+ and all aided by machinery somewhat sim- 
ilar to that employed in the cotton manufacture. When, 
in addition, we retlect, that there is hardly a department 
of industry, in which the power of steam or the aid of 
ingenious mechanism abridging human labor, has not been 
adopted ; nay, that such improvements have extended even 
to agriculture, {| we shall hardly resist the conclusion, that 














be taken at twenty-three per cent. Then suppose no increase in 
the productive power of cotton machinery in that period, the in- 
crease of operatives alone would raise the amount of power in 1848, 
to upwards of forty-nine millions. 


* McCulloch, in his “ Dictionary of Commerce,” article “ Cot- 
ton,” sets down “ eight hundred thousand as the total number of 
persons directly employed in the different departments of the man- 
ufacture.”’— Dict. Commerce, p. 443. 

With this calculation, that of Baines agrees. He asserts, “ that 
the number of persons directly employed in the manufacture (of 
cotton) with those dependent on them for subsistence, must amount 
to fifteen hundred thousand.”—Baines’ Hist. of Cotton Manufac- 
ure, p. 413. 

But the actual returns from manufacturing districts show, that 
out of any given population, wholly supported by cotton factory 
labor, a litle more than one-half are actual operatives. Baines’ 
calculation of the operatives engaged in spinning, weaving, lace- 
making, embroidery, hosiery and calico printing, is, for Great Bri- 
tain, upwards of seven hundred thousand ; (page 396); and he ex- 
pressly states, that the bleachers, dyers, calanderers, sizers, and a 
numerous list of other incidental branches are not included., 


t Woolen, about 350,000 ; Silk, over 200,000 ; Linen, nearly 
200,000. 


t The threshing machine is well known ; and a recent English 
writer on the influence of machinery, mentions a peculiarly con- 
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when considered equal to the labor of four hundred millions 
of adults, the mechanical powers of production obtained 
by Great Britain during the last century, are not extrava- 
gantly rated. 

Yet, to cover all inaccuracies, or over estimates, which 
may be imagined to have crept into a calculation, in 
regard to which we have not the data necessary for entire 
precision, let us abate, by one-half, the above result. Sup- 

ose the powers in question equal to the labor of two 

undred millions only—but four times the amount esti- 
mated to be gained in the spinning of cotton alone—still, 
how passing marvelous in connexion with the present 
condition of labor, are the corollaries from that fact! 

The population of Great Britain (not including Ireland) 
by the Census of 1841, was upwards of Eighteen Millions 
and three-quarters. Suppose it twenty millions to-day. 
The proportion of families, in that Island, wholly unem- 
ployed, is estimated at over one-fifth of the entire popula- 
tion; * and if to this we add the distributors of wealth, 
it will leave but two-thirds of the inhabitants; less than 
thirteen millions and a half. Of these, little more than 
one-third are actual laborers; say, however, five millions. 
Now, in aid of the manual labor of these five millions of 
human workmen, Great Britain may be said to have im- 
ported, from the vast regions of invention, two hundred 
millions of powerful and passive slaves; slaves that con- 
sume neither food nor clothing; slaves that sleep not, 
weary not, sicken not ; gigantic slaves, that drain subter- 
ranean lakes, in their master’s service, or set in motion, 
at a touch from his hand, machinery, under which the 
huge and solid buildings that contain it, groan and shake ; 
ingenious slaves, that out-rival, in the delicacy of their 
operations, the touch of man, and put to shame the best 
exertions of his steadiness and accuracy: yet slaves, pa- 
tient, submissive, obedient ; from whom no rebellion need 
be feared ; who cannot suffer cruelty nor experience pain. 

These unwearying and inanimate slaves outnumber the 
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structed plough, lately brought into use for ploughing up potatoes, 
by which “ one man and one horse get through as much work 
as would, a few years ago, have required at least thirty laborers.” 


—Gaskell’s “ Manufacturing Population of England,” p. 340. 
* Colquhoun, p. 109. Wade’s “ Working Classes,” p. 549. 
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human laborers who direct their operations, as forty to one. 
What has been the result of this importation ? 

If we shut our closet doors, and refuse to take the an- 
swer from the state of things as it actually exists, we shall 
say, that aid, thus sent down from Heaven as it were, to 
stand by and assist man in his severest toils, must have 
rendered him easy in his circumstances, rich in all the ne- 
cessaries and comforts of life, a master instead of a slave, 
a being with leisure for enjoyment and improvement, a 
freeman, delivered from the original curse which declared 
that in the sweat of his brow should man eat bread, all 
the days of his life. But if, rejecting mere inference, we 
step out into the world, with our eyes open and our sym- 
pathies awake, then we may begin to feel with the British 
peasant, when he burns up threshing machines, and to 
comprehend, why the barber of Preston was driven from 
Lancashire, by fear of violence from those who earned a 
living by the old mode of spinning. * 

We shall see, throughout the old world, the new ser- 
vants competing with those they might be made to serve. 
We shall see a contest going on in the market of labor, 
between wood and iron on the one hand, and human 
thews and sinews on the other; a dreadful contest, at 
which humanity shudders, and reason turns, astonished, 
away ! 

We shall see masters engaging, as the cheapest, most 
docile and least troublesome help, the machine instead of 
the man. ¢ And we shall see the man, thus denied even 
the privilege to toil, shrink home, with sickening heart, to 
the cellar where his wife and children herd, and sink 
down on its damp floor, to ask of his despair, where these 








* Arkwright. In Hargraves’ case it went farther than mere 
threats. * Hargraves for some time kept his invention secret, using 
his jenny only to obtain weft for his own loom. The vanity of his 
wife induced her to betray the secret; the neighboring spinners 
were alarmed; they feared that such an invention would deprive 
them of employment; a mob assembled, forced Hargraves’ house, 
broke his machinery to pieces, and menaced his life. He removed 
to Nottingham.’’"— Taylor’s Hand Book of Silk, &c., p. 117. 

+* The self-acting mule has the important advantage of render- 
ing the mill owners independent of the combinations and strikes of 
the working spinners.”—Baines’ “ Cotton Manufacture,” p. 207. 
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things shall end? whether the soulless slaves, bred year 
by year from the teeming womb of science, shall, in very 
deed, surely and silently thrust aside, into idleness and 
starvation, their human competitors, until, like other ey- 
tinct races of animals, the laborer perish from the earth! 

Here, then, is another phase of the mysterious anomaly 
of our day. Mechanical improvements, inevitable even 
if they were mischievous, and in themselves a rich blessing 
as surely as they are inevitable—are becoming, by some 
strange perversion of their use, a cruel and deadly curse. 
They stand in array over against the laborer, instead of 
toiling by his side. They overstock the market ; prices de- 
cline ; that lowers profits; and these, in their fall, bring 
down wages with them. ,: 

And yet, will any man, who stands on his reputation for 
sanity, aflirm, that the necessary result of over-production 
is famine? that because labor produces more than even 
luxury can waste, labor shall not have bread to eat? If 
we can imagine a point in the progress of improvement, 
at which aut the necessaries and comforts of life shall be 
produced without human labor, are we to suppose that the 
human laborer, when that point is reached, is to be dis- 
missed by his masters from their employment ?—to be told 
that he is now a useless incumbrance, which they cannot 
afford to hire? But no such point can ever be reached. 
Very true.. Yet, as the asymptote to the hyperbola, we 
are ever approaching it. And if such a result seem fla- 
grantly absurd in the extreme, it is actually experienced 
in the degree. Men are told, that machines have filled 
their places, and that their services are no longer required. 

For a time, indeed, even the vast machinery of England 
increased, instead of diminishing, the demands for labor. 
Rapidly as accumulated the supply, still more rapidly in- 
creased the demand. England manufactured for half the 
world ; and thus employed both the living laborer and the 
inanimate slave. But other countries—our own espe- 
cially—have learned to manufacture for themselves ; Eng- 
land’s market is curtailed; the English employer must 
abridge his production by hiring less labor. The living 
laborer—the expensive one, who eats and drinks and 
wears, is dismissed. The country, as a writer in a lead- 
ing London Review has it, is “ embarrassed with a super- 
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fluity of animal machines.” * Unemployed operatives 
crowd the market-places and swarm in the streets. And 
as it will not do, now-a-days, to put these superfluous va- 
grants to death, as the Spartans did their Helots when 
they became inconveniently numerous ; and as gradual 
starvation is very horrible, besides being slow in its effects; 
it has occurred to British statesmen to propose, as a last 
resort, a premium on emigration. The men cannot be 
used, therefore they must be got rid of. + To send off the 
machines might equally answer the case. But what 
business man would think of such a proceeding? The 
cheaper and more manageable agent must, of course, be 
retained. 

And to this, human labor is reduced !—to be cast out as 
a nuisance ; to be driven forth, as they send felons to con- 
vict colonies !—human labor, from which, in one shape or 
other, the world receives every thing of good, of useful, 
of beautiful, that charms the senses or ministers to the 
wants—to which we owe life and all that makes life de- 
sirable ;—labor, without which, to give substance and 
healthy vigor to the character, man is but a fopling, and 
woman a butterfly! Shall men worship wealth, and yet 
despise and thrust from them its creator? It has been 
sometimes said, with much truth, that the grade of true 





*A writer in the London Quarterly, quoted by Gaskell, says: 
“We have arrived at a great and most important crisis of social 
arrangement. We are embarrassed with a superfluity of human 
labor, of animal machines, which cannot be absorbed in manufactu- 
ring operations. What is to be done with this superfluous, or rather 
disposable fund of human physical power? Shall these men be 
compelled to eke out a miserable existence, with half employment 
and scanty wages? or shall they be thrown upon their respective 
parishes for eleemosynary relief ?’”—Gaskell’s Manufacturing 
Population, p. 338. 


* British statesmen calculate, with the utmost coolness, to what 
extent the market is glutted with labor. The permanent surplus of 
laboring people, in Ireland, is officially estimated at one-fifth of the 
entire population.—Parliamentary papers, vol. viii., p. 4; Sess. 
1830. Ensor calculates it at one-fourth. 

In the British House of Commons, Mr. Charles Buller gave no- 
tice of a motion for March 14, 1843, “to move the resolutions on 
the necessity of extensive and systematic colonization, with a view 
of bettering the condition of the people.” 
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civilization in any nation, may be measured by the posi- 
tion which woman attains in its social circles. A test yet 
stricter, perhaps, is the degree of estimation in which |a- 
bor is held there. It is a good sign of a country, when its 
poets put forth such noble lyrics as that of which these are 
the concluding stanzas : 


Labor is rest—from the sorrows that greet us, 
Rest, from all petty vexations that meet us, 
Rest, from sin-promptings that ever entreat us, 

Rest, from world-syrens, that lure us to ill. 
Work—and pure slumbers shall wait on thy pillow ; 
Work—thou shall ride over Care’s coming billow ; 
Lie not down wearied ’neath Wo’s weeping willow; 

Work with a stout heart and resolute will. 

Droop not though shame, sin and anguish are round thee ! 
Bravely fling off the cold chain that hath bound thee! 
Look to yon pure Heaven smiling beyond thee! 

Rest not content in thy darkness—a clod ! 
Work—for some good—be it ever so slowly! 
Cherish some flower—be it ever so lowly ! 

Labor! All labor is noble and holy! 
Let thy great deeds be thy praise to thy God! * 
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It is a source of encouragement to the friend of his spe- 
cies, that such sentiments are spreading, slowly but surely, 
throughout the world. They are spreading in the Oli 
World, as well as here in the New. In proof, let me read 
to you the following from the pen of one who seems, more 
than any other of England’s modern economists, to have 
written in behalf of the people: 

“There is truly no commodity—if so disparaging an 
epithet may be applied to Nature’s noblest production— 
so precious as man. Even an untutored Indian from the 
plains of Africa will fetch a hundred pounds in the slave- 
market of America; but how much more valuable were a 
civilized, instructed and indefatigable European? Yet see 
how he is depreciated! We give nothing for an article 
with which we are abundantly supplied; not even for air 
and water, though indispensable to support life. But an 
Englishman has become less valuable than either element: 
he is not only without price, but is actually become what 





*« Labor,” by Mrs. Frances 8. Osgood; originally published in 
the “ Democratic Review.” 
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algebraists call a negative quantity ; something worth less 
than nothing; and a premium has positively been offered 
for his expatriation !” * 

Do we thank God, that such reasoning applies not to our 
case /—that we are not as other nations, or even as king- 
ridden England? Do we point to our sparse population, to 
our wide-spreading domain! There is, indeed, an element 
of vast importance in our social condition, that distinguishes, 
and must long continue to distinguish us from the old world. 
There, the earth is no longer the heritage of her children— 
of all her children.t To the favored of birth or of fortune, 
the children of preference—to them the earth and all her 
fruits belong. The millions come into a world that is al- 
ready appropriated, where there is no spot they can call 
their own; no, not so much as that narrow dwelling-place, 
where, after the toils of a weary life-time, they are laid to 
rest at last ! 

But, in our land, there is an alternative, when the terms 
of the employer become oppressive to the employed. Here, 
there is always, for the white man, escape from a master’s 
tyranny. When, in the older States, wages no longer fur- 
nish comfort, there is room, and to spare, here, in the wide 
and ever extending West. The earth, that yields her fruit 





* Wade’s “ History of the Middle and Working Classes,” pp. 93, 
94. 


tDaniel O’Connell and the “ League”’ estimate the proprietors of 
land, in Ireland, at ten thousand. If we set down the population 
of that island at eight millions, it results that seven hundred and 
ninety-nine persons out of every eight hundred, own no portion 
whatever of her soil. 

By the census of 1831, the population of Ireland was 7,767,401. 

Asto the number of proprietors of land in England, [ can find no 
authentic information. The following paragraph recently appeared 
in the New York Tribune ; but I know not whence the estimate is 
taken, nor how far it may be depended on: 

“The author of a pamphlet recently published in England, states, 
that the soil of that country, which, in the year 1775, belonged to 
about 240,000 proprietors, in the year 1815, was owned by 30,000 
only ; and that there is every reason to believe, that this process of 
accumulation in the hands of a few has been going on progressively 
since 1815.” 

If this statement may be trusted, things in England must be ra- 
pidly hastening to a crisis. 
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alike to the poor and the rich, is not yet monopolised among 
us; is not yet denied to him, who would seek, in her bosom, 
a plain but independent support. Our statesmen have not 
yet learned the doctrine, avowed by certain European econ. 
omists, that a man born into a world already occupied and 
overstocked with labor, has no rient to claim food; that 
such an one is a being superfluous on the earth, and for whom, 
at the great banquet of Nature, there is no place to be found.’ 

To the existence of a vast, unoccupied domain, in market 
at a low rate, more than to any other circumstance, is it due, 
that labor, in these states, is a commodity, for which the de. 
mand, as a general rule, as yet exceeds the supply. An 
American, to use the language of the British author, is still 
a positive quantity. Asa farm laborer, his wages will ob- 
tain for him as much, or more, than the British laborer 
earned, five hundred years ago; here, in the West, from four 
to six bushels of wheat per week. 

And yet it is an enquiry of deep interest, though it be not 
of pressing necessity, whether the same causes are not si- 
lently at work here, that have brought about so fatal a re- 
sult in the older country. 

The day is indeed distant, when emigration, or specula- 
tion, or both, shall have absorbed our vacant lands. But 
that day must come, at last. And long before it comes, yes, 
even now while | speak, while our nation is yet in what Ad- 
am Smith calls, the progressive state, are not a thousand in- 
fluences rife and active here, that have elsewhere trodden 
down labor to the earth? Is not the laborer here, as in 
Great Britain, a “commodity,” bid for in the market, as 
wheat or cotton is; of much value, if very scarce ; command- 
ing less wages, as population gradually fills up the market of 
labor, and appropriates the region of vacant land; and thus 
liable to become, as in England, a negative quality, a wan- 
derer begging for toil, whenever any causes combine to sur- 
feit the markets that are open to the produce of his labor! 
If his exertions increase, may not the ultimate reward of in- 





* A French historian has distinguished the true principle: “Avant 
toutes les lois sociales, l"homme avoit le droit de subsister.’,—Ray- 
nal. Hist. des Indes, vol. x., p. 322. 

One portion of mankind have no right to make laws, or uphold 
institutions, by which another portion, who are willing to labor, are 
shut out from the means of subsistence. 
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ereased exertion, in his children’s days, if not in his own, be 
an amount of production that will deprive the producer of 
employment? If he obey the command to increase and 
multiply, does not growing population tend to the same re- 
sult?’ If the inventive genius of America, no whit behind 
that of Europe, brings into being machine after machine, to 
perform the labor, and to take the place of man, is not the 
laborer, here as in England, thereby liable, at last, to be 
crowded out of the permission to work for his daily bread ! 
Is it not here, as in older States, a condition under which 
alone labor is assured of a fair reward, that there shall not be 
too much labor? And is it not the direct tendency of inven- 
tion and of population, to violate that condition? But is 
there any reason, tn the nature of things, why its violation 
should produce other than the most cheering and desirable 
results—leisure, comfort, assured competence, independence 
and social equality? Can there be any reason, other than 
one artificial and arbitrary, why the producers of the neces- 
saries and comforts of life should then only be secure of their 
portion of those necessaries and comforts, when the world 
is not overstocked with these? As rationally might we de- 
cide, that when a huge goblet of water stands before a man 
fainting with thirst, he shall not be sutlered to put his parched 
lips to the crystal liquid at all, because he cannot drain the 
vessel of its contents to the last drop. 

It is not the question, whether the evil day is upon us: 
but whether time, in its ceaseless flight, will see us run the 
same course, reach the same goal, as other and older States 
have reached before us. Take New England, with her busy 
operatives and her splendid machinery. Close to her popu- 
lation the safety-valve of the public lands. Decree, that 
when her work-people feel the iron hand of competition 
pressing too harshly upon them, they shall not be allowed 
to escape to the free woods and rich lands of the Far West. 
And what assurance should we have, that in Lowell, and 
Lynn, and Salem, the same scenes would not soon be re- 
produced that now win our sympathy for the oppressed la- 
borer of Britain? 

And then, too, if there be one element of safety, in our 
particular case; that refuge, namely, which labor finds in the 
unappropriated lands of the new States; there is an element 
of danger also, peculiarly our own. There are to be found, 
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in the American market of labor, not alone the inanimate 
powers of mechanism, but also living machines, recognized 
by law as property, and whose services can be commande; 
by their owners, at the cost of maintenance alone. Is it , 
thing so very certain, that the capital and the skill and the 
industry now concentrated in manufacturing enterprise, 
chiefly in the Northern States, may not, hereafter, find pro. 
fitable field and safe investment in the South? It is but, 
few months since, that, in the capital of South Carolina, q 
Cotton Manufacturing Company was organized; and, on 
laying the corner-stone of their building, the occasion was 
improved, to deliver to a numerous and influential audience, 
an Address, in which the speaker confidently predicted, that 
the South, ever distinguished on the battle-field, was about 
to enter on a new contest, with the North and with Ene. 
land; a “strife for manufacturing pre-eminence, for com. 
mercial glory.” “That beginning,” he said, “ was but the 
prelude to great success; to changes, that should convert 
dilapidated hovels into handsome streets, and cause those 
who now suffer in poverty to rejoice in comfort.” “Then,” 
—the orator concluded—* then will this corner-stone be re- 
garded with greater pride than the most splendid obelisk, 
and held in higher honor than lofty temples or triumphal 
arches.” 

Are you quite sure, that this is but an idle boast? The 
operations now performed by factory workers are chiefly oi 
a simple and mechanical kind, demanding no special exer- 
tion of intellect. A Southern slave of ordinary intelligence 
can readily be taught to perform them. Slave labor, in 
many portions of the South, is becoming, as at present di- 
rected, daily less profitable to the master. Are you quite 
sure that the sharp spur of self-interest will not urge it in « 
new direction? nay, that the “ strife for manufacturing pre- 
eminence” has not in very deed commenced? And if it 
has—if it is to produce vast combinations of animate and 
inanimate machines, coming into direct competition with 
labor in the Northern market,—then will the American 
statesman have to deal with a new element in our social 
condition, Who shall predict its gradual influence? or its 
ultimate results ? 

But, in truth, the subject of which I have sketched. 
briefly and very imperfectly, some of the bearings to-night. 
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is one that rises far above all sectional, all local, even all 
merely national considerations. It is a worlds -W ide subject; 
it involves questions having interest and application, wher- 
ever man lives and labors. As such, the friend of his kind 
will regard it and examine it with deep interest ; no matter 
w hether he be a subject of some of those old monarchies, 

now in the waning term of their existence, and reaping in age 
the bitter fruit of early errors ; or a citizen of this vigorous 
Republic, yet in the spring-time of her progress, fresh with 
all the hopeful aspirings of youth, yet not absolved from the 
duty of casting a watchful eye, even to the distant future, 
before the evil days come not, nor the years draw nigh, 
when she shall say, “ I have no pleasure in them.” 

Alchymists used to expend their lives in search of the 
philosopher’s s stone, which was to turn all baser metals into 
gold. Statesmen, in these modern days, have a different 
task before them ; it is to detect that bad and fatal element 
in the politico-economical systems of the age, that turns all 
good into evil; that renders ‘plenty a curse ; “that changes the 
means of creating wealth into prolific sources of poverty ; 
that makes peace a scourge, and war almost a blessing. 

In the prosecution of that task, what vital questions cross 
the enquirer’s path! Must the working man continue a 
commodity in the market, underbid by machinery, and 
crushed down even by the best improvements of the age ? 
For every one that is ‘benefited by these, must tens of thou- 
sands be destroyed? Must civilization have her few select- 
ed sons of preference, and her millions of step-children, out- 
cast and forsaken? Must labor, the creator of wealth, lose 
from age to age, and from century to century, one portion 
after another of its just and fitting reward? 

And if not, what is the remedy 2 ? 

When that question is anwered, then will tHe Great 
Proptem or Tue Age be solved. 
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Arr. XXV.—SONG OF THE TEMPEST. 


BY T. M. TWEED. 





























I. 






"T'was a beautiful isle of that glorious clime, 
Where the pomegranate grows, and the date, and the lime; 
Where the songs of the birds—like the music of Heaven— 
Are borne on the wings of the zephyr at even ;— 

*Neath that beautiful isle of that glorious land, 

{ was chain’d—I was chain’d—with a strong granite band! 
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But | scornfully laugh’d at the strength of the chain 
That bound me in thraldom ‘neath that isle of the main; 

And I stretched forth my limbs—and the shackles all fell: 
But up from that isle rose a frantic farewell! 

O, it parted in twain—and went down in the sea— 

Ah, ha! 1 had triumph’d—I was free!—I was free! 
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Old ocean was sleeping in his beauty and might, 
And calm were his slumbers on that jubilee night; 

But I trode on his bosom—he awoke from his rest— 
And the shaft of my thunder-car plough’d up his breast ! 
O, how I exulted—my voice rose on high, 

As the foam-crested billows leap’d up to the sky: 


“Yon gallant ship rides merrily 
Upon the waters wide; 

Five hundred hearts within her decks 
Beat high with love and pride. 

But ere another morn shall rise, 
Those hearts that now beat free, 

Shall cease to throw the purple tide 
Beneath the dark blue sea. 

A thousand fathoms in the deep 
Those human forms shall dwell! 

This night their spirits sing in heaven, 

Or else they wail in hell!” 
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IV. 


Ha, ha, ha! how I laugh’d in the pride of my might, 

As I dash’d through the storm and the darkness that night! 

| exultingly sung—and my coursers were driven 

O’er the mountain-topp’d waves, like the lightning of heaven. 
{ unlashed from ‘my car, in my fury and wrath, 

The whirlwind and lightning that had follow’d my path! 


V. 


Did ye hear the wild shriek of despair which arose, 
As that strong vessel sunk to its final repose ? 


VI. 
Since that jubilee night, I have sung the wild dirge 
Of a million brave hearts that went down in the surge! 
Oh! the whole earth is mine—and the fathomless sea: 
Their armies and navies! I am free—I am free! 


Grorcetown, Onto. 


Art. XXVI.—MAGNETIC INFLUENCE, 


AND THE VARIATION OF THE NEEDLE, CONSIDERED IN CONNECTION 
WITH A SUPPOSED HORIZONTAL MOTION OF THE EARTH. 


BY E. J. W. 


From a perusal had some years since, of the journal of 
a voyage made by Captain Parry, of the British Navy, in 
the years 1819 and 1820 for scientific purposes, extending 
into the Arctic Circle, | became sensibly impressed with 
the fallacy of existing theories, in relation to the vertical 
and horizontal direction of Magnetized Needles. At a 
subsequent period, what were impressions, became to my 
mind established truths. A narrative of Captain Ross’ 
voyage and discoveries in the same region, furnished me 
with evidence which proved satisfactorily, that magnetic 
needles are not moved by an influence received from the 
earth, but are adjusted wholly by the atmosphere. 

If I correctly comprehend those theories, they teach, 
that the motive power in those phenomena is attraction, 
and abides in the interior of the earth, which fact as it is 
alleged, is determined by the inclination of the dipping 
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needle as you approach the attracting point, and its drop. 
ping to a vertical position on reaching that goal. 

And that an influence which issues from those imagina. 
ry seats of attraction, called magnetic poles, one being 
located in the Arctic Circle, and the other in the Antartic. 
displays itself over the entire surface of the earth, (1 wil! 
interpolate, except at and near home,) and gives the nee. 
dle its direction. The truth of the hypothesis rests on the 
isolated fact, that the horizontal needle ranges on the lin 
between the assumed poles, unless diverted from its legiti- 
mate course by some advantitious circumstance. 

The difficulty the theory we are examining has to en. 
counter, is too formidable | apprehend to be overcome; it 
is this, that after passing within the Arctic Circle, as you 
approach the supposed seat of magnetic attraction, the 
energy of the horizontal needle diminishes, and as you de- 
part therefrom, its intensity increases. These facts ar 
fully established by every northern voyager who has pene- 
trated the Arctic Circle, and by involving as they do, « 
contradiction of the alleged attraction of the magnet to 
a center or pole, thoroughly explodes the theory we are 
traversing. 

Lieutenant Ross, who was knighted by the King of Eng 
land for reaching the imaginary point of attraction ani 
erecting thereon a monument, says in his Report, that it 
was within the dipping needle he found the magnetic 
pole: long before he reached that point, if I recollect right 
the horizontal needle became torpid and wholly inopera- 
tive. 

The dipping needle, it is true, dropped to a vertical di- 
rection at its pole, not as | contend from an attraction 
downward, but from the lack of a supporting power. 

I will here venture the prediction, that whenever the 
subject is fully investigated, with reference to the particu- 
lar enquiry, it will be found that in progressing through 
the Arctic regions, exactly in the ratio that the horizontal 
needle becomes feeble in action, the dipping needle will 
increase its dip; it must be so, for by both being under spe- 
cifically the same influence, touched by the same magnet. 
which is no doubt often the case, any natural law opera- 
ting on one, must from necessity equally effect the other. 
the only difference that exists in the instruments, as | un- 
derstand them, is in their mechanical construction, being 
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severally arranged singly with a view to a free action of 
the needle in a designed direction. The horizontal needle 
cannot move vertically, neither can the vertical needle 
traverse horizontally—each being physically restrained 
within their spheres. Having as | trust, sufficient for my 

urpose, discussed objections to existing theories in regard 
to Polar attraction of the Needle, I will proceed to the con- 
sideration of the hypothesis, which assigns to the atmos- 
phere a control over the phenomena. 


Whether the influence exercised by the atmosphere is 
attraction, or repulsion, or a combination of the two, con- 
spiring to harmonious results through antagonist action, 
isyet to be known. For myself, I have no hesitancy in 
the belief, that the latter is the true solution. For as 
yet, | have been unable to detect a single physical action 
in natural operation, requiring force, that is not modified 
by a counteracting or restraining power, and thus it should 
be; for were it otherwise, a single prominent physical 
agent, by always acting in one sphere and to the same 
end, if unchecked, would rapidly derange, and ultimately 
subvert the entire order of Nature. 

The property in the atmosphere that directs the needle, 
as | conjecture, is arranged in lines, uniting at a common 
center or pole, at opposite points of the earth ; as longi- 
tudinal lines, laid down on a map of the world, drawn 
on a globular projection, are represented to terminate at 
the poles. 

And that the languor manifest in the needle perceptibly 
increasing as it approaches its pole, and its sensibility be- 
coming wholly suspended on reaching it, as is stated in 
Captain Ross’ narrative, proceeds as is assumed, from the 
magnetic lines as they converge to a common center by 
being brought in close proximity, have their influence 
nearly balanced on the extremes of the needle, which pre- 
vents active motion, and ultimately, by becoming blended 
into a confused mass at their junction, the needle, as 
stated by Captain Ross, ceases to act, and remaing sta- 
tionary at the Magnetic Poles, in any direction in which it 
is placed. 

On consulting Captain Parry’s narrative, and his and 
Ross’ maps, I find that the former passed around the North 
Magnetic Pole, and that as he advanced toward a po- 
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sition which placed his ship in a range between the Mag- 
netic Pole, and the Pole of the Earth, the needle steadi}, 
veered, and on reaching that position, the north side oj 
the compass was turned to the south, which demonstrates 
clearly to my mind, that the influence which arranges the 
needle to its pole, converges from every direction to 
point, causing the north end of the needle to point west 
when itis east of the magnetic center ; south when north 
of it; east when west; and its true course when south. 
That the cause which gives the needle its line, must Ix 
in close approximation, is evident from the fact that it 
cannot be disturbed at any considerable distance by any 
matter known to us. Iron I believe is one of the most 
powerful disturbers, yet we find that vessels laden there- 
with, frequently to the extent of hundreds of tons, (ships 
of war for example) lying within fifty or a hundred feet 
of the compass, do not divert it from its pole. But only 
bring a pocket knife or key within a few inches, and the 
needle diverges, proving conclusively, that the range ot 
its influence is exceedingly limited. Electricity in the 
form of lightning, will cause the needle to vibrate, but 
only at short distances. Such being the facts of the case; 
and as the needle acts on land, far removed from any large 
body of water, and on the ocean, far distant from the 
land, with equal intensity in both situations, the atmos- 
phere in each instance being present and in juxtaposition; 
it is, | apprehend, all things considered, more logical as 
well as philosophical, to refer the natural power exercised 
over the needle, to that division of the earth always pres- 
ent, than to that far removed. Not designing any very 
elaborate discussion on this branch of the subject, although 
inviting, I will dismiss it and proceed to consider the varia- 
tion of the needle, in connection with a third motion of 
the earth. 


After much reflection I submit for enquiry the proposi- 
tion, that the earth has a motion from a force of gravita- 
tion, and that the apparent variation of the magnetic 
needle is in reality a change in the position of the earth 
to the heavenly bodies, horizontally. 

The opinion suggests itself on looking at a map of the 
world. Turning thereto it will be perceived that the two 
continents of America have a range of elevated moun- 
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tains running through them from one extreme to the other, 
in a northerly and southerly direction, dividing them un- 
equally,—causing the slope on the easterly side to be 
several times longer than on the westerly. Hence the 
surface drained on opposite sides are in the same dispro- 
portion. Therefore the shifting of weight in the form of 
deposit, which is steadily progressing down the longest 
slope through the agency of numerous large rivers falling 
into the Atlantic, not being counterpoised by the removal 
of an equivalent weight on the shorter slope descending 
to the Pacific, and having no auxiliary aid in any other 
part of the globe that | discover, must, as it strikes me, 
disturb the equipoise of the earth, by force of gravitation ; 
and from the direction the preponderating weight takes, 
being south-easterly, or diagonal to the earth’s diurnal 
motion, if it has the effect supposed, must vary our po- 
sition to the fixed planets and sun, eastwardly from the 
South Pole, and westwardly from the North Pole, and as a 
consequence, changing climates gradually, but certainly ,— 
causing the eastern continent to become colder, and the 
western to the same extent warmer. ‘That is a legitimate 
consequence, but it is possible that there may be a coun- 
teracting operation of Nature, by which the eflect supposed 
is corrected,—but I think not. Meteorological tables run- 
ning back some fifty years, by comparing the average 
temperature at long periods, say ten or twenty years, will 
throw light on the subject. 

If the facts are as supposed, every spot on the earth, in 
process of time, will partake equally of the benefits of a 
mild climate, and be subjected alike to all the rigors of a 
colder, comporting with that undeviating justice that is 
manifest in all the works of a great and beneficent Crea- 
tor. Being sensibly impressed with the position assumed, 
that the variation of the needle is caused by a varied po- 
sition of the earth, and for the purpose of a demonstra- 
tion, I procured in the year eighteen hundred and forty- 
six, the services of Mr. William Bradford, then surveyor 
for the city of Lexington, now a resident of Washington 
City, to take the bearing of Main street by compass, who 
reported it. to be north forty-five degrees west, south for- 
ty-five degrees east. On turning to old records, | find 
that was the direction of the street when the city was 
laid out, some seventy and more years previous. And I 
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am further informed on very reliable authority, that the 
same state of facts exist, at and near Louisville, with 
magnetic lines run sixty years ago. I know no other ey- 
periments. If one or two government ranges, or town- 
ship lines in Ohio, were traced twenty or thirty miles, 
having reliable marks, it would settle a very interesting 
problem. 

Some idea may be formed of the immense weight moved 
towards and into the Gulf by the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries, brought in part from the Rocky Mountains, some 
four thousand miles, and from every part of the great 
Mississippi Valley, by noticing the accumulation on each 
side of the river, extending in some places on either side 
fifty miles or more. And furthermore, that much the 
larger proportion of the State of Louisiana has been 
reclaimed from the ocean, by the removal of earth from 
one part of the continent to the other. As the same state 
of facts exist on the entire eastern slope of both the con- 
tinents of America, the reasoning therefrom may be 
applied with equal force to both. In Mechanics, the re- 
sistance to be overcome in revolving bodies equally poised, 
arises from the atmosphere, and from friction on the axle. 
The earth in all her motions, is free of those incumbran- 
ces. The atmosphere, by being a part of the revolving 
body, moves with it as the periphery of a wheel does with 
the wheel, and by having no real axle, there is no friction 
to overcome. Therefore, a comparatively small impelling 
power is sufficient to give her a.rotary movement. And 
the only impediment that I can imagine, to the supposed 
diagonal motion of the earth, arises from the impetus she 
has in her diurnal revolutions. __, 

Although not strictly within the range of our enquiries. 
yet as itis believed the subject has a leaning that way. 
from an impression that it laid the foundation of the sup- 
posed existing horizontal movement of the earth, by 
giving it a shape favorable to such a result, and at the 
same time has a tendency to secure us against a like oc- 
currence in future, it is not much out of place,—I allude 
to Noah’s flood, which, as I allege, was caused by the 
crust of the earth giving way from the operation of in- 
ternal heat, and thereby precipitating the great deep into 
its bowels, making an ocean where dry land existed pre- 
viously, and dry land out of the bottom of the ocean: a 
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careful reading of Moses’ account of the Flood will show, 
that the land part of earth was covered with water by the 
breaking up of the fountains of the great deep, and not 
by raining, as is supposed. Listen to Moses: 

“Genesis, Chap. 7th, verse 4, “For yet seven days, and I 
will cause it to rain upon the earth forty days and forty 
nights.” 

Verse 10. “ And it came to pass after seven days that the 
waters of the flood were upon the earth.” 

Verse 11. “In the second month, the seventeenth day 
of the month, the same day were all the fountains of the 
great deep broken up, and the windows of Heaven were 
opened.” 

Verse 12. “‘ And the rain was upon the earth forty days 
and forty nights.” 

My reading of these quotations tells me that the Lord 
admonished Moses, that after seven days from the time he 
was speaking to him, he would cause it to rain on the 
earth forty days and forty nights. That on that seventh 
day the waters of the flood were upon the earth, and on 
the same day that the fountains of the great deep were 
broken up the water was on the earth, the windows of 
Heaven were then opened, and it commenced raining and 
continued to rain for forty days and forty nights. 

This is my understanding of Moses’ account of the 
flood, which is a very natural and common sense state- 
ment, fog it makes the rain that fell a consequence of, and 
not a cause of the catastrophe,—which latter it could not 
be; for by the operation of raining, nothing is created, it 
merely restores to the ocean that which had been previ- 
ously withdrawn from it, therefore does not increase its 
volume. 

A fountain of water as the ocean, can be broken up. 
only by breaking down the barriers by which it is surround- 
ed, and those barriers can only be broken down by sinking 
the earth that confines it within its limits below the level 
of its bed. That happened previous to the flood, | have 
no doubt, and was its true cause, and the rain that follow- 
ed was condensed steam. The water of the ocean, by 
being brought in contact with the heat in the bowels of 
the earth, was converted into vapor, which arose in the 
atmosphere, was condensed and brought back ; the exact 
process always going on, though in a smaller way, evapo- 
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ration resulting from the expansion of water by caloric. 
which on ascending to the condensing point in the atmos. 
phere, is there converted and brought back in the form of 
water. 

Evidence of the truth of the fact, that our part of the 
continent was once the bed of an ocean, is abundant. 
irom a marine deposit being found on the highest as well 
as lowest levels. 

That it was drained by the sinking of its barriers, is 
made manifest by the pitch of the rock on one side of the 
Alleghanies being toward the Gulf, and on the other 
toward the Atlantic, while on the summit of that moun- 
tain it preserves its original level; which is the case as 
tar as | have had an opportunity for observation. The 
idea of an up-heaval of a continent is to me incompre- 
hensible ; what power is to heave it? It will I presume 
be answered, the expanding and elastic force of caloric. 
The enquiry which naturally follows is, what supports the 
immense weight of a continent in its up-heaved position? 
caloric ? That will not do, for from well known laws of 
the property of that matter, we are taught that its force 
abates in exact proportion to the distance it has progressed 
from its center,—it being a centrifugalaction. Therefore, 
to maintain the uplifted position of the crust of the earth 
farther removed from the source of power, by its up- 
heaval, it is not only necessary to increase the heat at 
the center of action, but also preserve it at the same 
temperature ; for if that is diminished, the up-heaved 
crust will fall, or if it is increased, it will rise, and by 
the two actions, they would keep the surface of the 
earth moving like the sides of a bellows. Or it may 
be said that the crust of the earth is an arch, which | 
admit ; and enquire what supports a segment of that 
arch, when lifted from what were previously its abut- 
ment, and what would sustain the residue? As the 
question addresses itself to me, I answer, nothing: the 
whole fabric must fall and become as it was in the be- 
ginning of the present era, a mass of shapeless ruins. 

But we have no such casualty in prospective, for by 
a wise arrangement of a beneficent and all-seeing Provi- 
dence, we are preserved from any catastrophe that would 
follow the raising of any considerable proportion of the 
earth’s surface, by providing safety valves in the form 
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of voleanoes, which permits the pressure from within 
to escape before it accumulates to a dangerous extent. 

One word in regard to my reading of the 7th chap- 
ter of Genesis, that I may not be misunderstood. I do 
not deny the power of God to do all and every thing that 
is done ; on the contrary, I affirm it in the utmost sin- 
cerity. But I never refer to a special interference of an 
Almighty hand, any event that has happened or may 
transpire, that can be satisfactorily accounted {or on es- 
tablished philosophical principles; which are, as | hold 
them to be, God’s laws for the government of all mat- 
ter, universal in their range and application, and as far 
as I can discover, are invariably accompanied with a 
physical ability to execute them with unerring certainty 
and fidelity. 

In the interpretation of Moses’ account of the flood, 
those laws, as | comprehend them, have been my guide. 
And whether the rain caused the flood, or the flood 
caused the rain, is not a thing of the least moment, as 
either were equally the acts of the great Ruler of the 
Universe. The only difference consists in this: in ths 
one case, what occurred was by his Divine permission, 
and in obedience to his laws for the government of mat- 
ter from the beginning. In the other, that he suspend- 
ed the operation of those laws at the moment referred 
to, and by a special decree produced the catastrophe of 
the flood. Now for my life I cannot perceive how the 
great Author and projector of every thing on the earth 
can be exalted by one interpretation more than another 
But as he is the fountain of Truth, I can imagine that 
it is not pleasing to him to have his works misrepre- 
sented, although it may awe by exciting the organ of 
wonder. 

Lexinetox, Kentucky. 
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Art. XXVII.—TRIBUTE TO JAMES COOPER.’ 
BY COATES KINNEY. 


In the death of James Cooper, Virtue has lost a whole- 
souled votary; Truth, an unflinching advocate; Human 
Rights, a firm friend, and Human Misery a sympathis. 
ing brother. He was endowed with great mental ey- 
cellence ; and though unknown to the world at large, he 
was felt in the circle of his acquaintances, and his in- 
fluence there will live forever. So in accordance with 
the principles of Right was the whole tenor of his life, 
that though they may denounce him as sceptic, secta- 
rians could impeach neither his actions nor his motives. 
‘Truth was his aim, and few missed it more rarely — 
His soul was ever pained in the contemplation of sui- 
fering ; yet, while he gave a tear to the wo of humanity, 
his eye brightened with the hope that she will one day 
be redeemed. He was‘a bigot of no creed but Truth; 
a member of no church but the World. 

James Cooper was born at Lowell, Mass., March 10, 
1822; died at Springboro, Ohio, October 12, 1847, among 
those who were to him, parents, sisters, brothers. The 
characteristic smile on his features, grew bright and 
more bright till life’s close. His death suggested the 
following lines: 


O! when the soul a casket is of gems 
Sparkling from Truth’s deep ocean—when the heart 
Has ever throbbed to Right eternal—when, 
In the last hour, a halo from the glance 
Of star-eyed Hope, is round the brow, and on 
The snowy lip the talk of angels—then, 
Then, death is very beautiful! ’ Twas sad 
So young to die, and sorrowful were we 
To lose him; but to die! to smile away 
The death-throe calm as he! who would refuse 
The sweet nepenthe ? 
* Private virtue is too often overlooked, while public characters get more than 


their meed of praise. This tribute was forwarded last November, but did not 
come to my hand.—Ep. H. or Trurs. 
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In his childhood, he 
Was wedded to a beauteous bride; their hearts 
Forever beat in unison, as if 
Concordant echoes of one symphony ; 
The nuptial torch she trimmed for him,—did light 
His pathway through existence, clear and bright. 
And, when the last scene gloomed around him, pour 
A beam serene, to show him how to die. 
She sweetly kissed from his white lip away, 
All traces of death’s awfulness, and breathed a 
A calm smile-quiver there, and, as he fell ae 
Asleep, upon his features lily-pale, 
She shed the shadows of her radiant hair, 
And lethim dream. She is a widow now.— 
The bride he wedded,—and her name is Truth. 


Alas! that the patricians of the soul 

Depart so early, to assume their seats 

In the great Senate of the skies! Awhile 

They walk among us here, with their fair forheads 
Of high expanse, erect with mind’s sublime 

Nobility, and then, grown weary of 

Earth’s grovelling meanness and base cares, they smile 
A calm defiance to the mortal pang, 

And hold commune with spirits. We must mourn, 
That our world has not room for noble souls 

To soar in! They are cramped forever here, 

Until the hour when they their tenements 

Of matter rend, and fly unfettered through 

The universe. Yet such ones always leave, 

On many a big, warm heart, their image stamped, 
Which wears not soon away. Thou hast left thine, 
Young slumberer, on hearts that ere now throbbed 
With thee, and, while life pulsates through them, they 
Shall hold it, uneffaced and unimpaired. 


The keen, white frost stung dead the autumn leaf, 
The while pale death stung thee. The ripe leaf fell 
Lightly and calmly, but more calmly not 

Or lightly, than thou on death’s cold bosom. 

Thou sleepest sweetly, while the fall-winds mourn 
Around thee with their wails of sorrow, and 

Thy sleep is happy. Many a blushing spring 

Shall come, and, tripping o’er thy grave, 

Scatter her flowers there, and yet thou wilt 

Return no more. 
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Farewell! Great souls like thine 
Are seldom stranded on this earth: we may 
Not speak another ere we pass the strait 
Of shadows. But, as we bear on, thy last 
Smile here shall be a beacon bright, to light 
Us to the land of Souls. 

Senincporo, Novemper, 1847, 


Arr. XXVIII.—REFLECTIONS ON THE EVE oF 
THE NEW YEAR. 


BY MRS. JULIA R. THOMAS. 


How serious are the reflections which must natural; 
force themselves upon the minds of even the most thoughi- 
less, as another year, fraught as it has been to us with its 
hopes and fears, its joys and sorrows, its lively interests. 
is about to be joined to the mighty past, and we are soon 
to commence a new era, with its untried future of hoped- 
for good and bright anticipations. At such times, we are 
led to contrast ourselves and our situations with what they 
were at the commencement of the now expiring year. 
What then was fancy’s realm—what then was seen through 
the magic lantern of the fairy enchantress, Hope—has now 
become the actual, the real; has now become a record oi 
the past. And O! how many a then glittering prospect 
proved, on our near approach, to be but the idle creation 
of fancy ; how many of our fairest, brightest hopes, have 
faded and withered; how many: of the dearest objects— 
those to which we most fondly clung—have been snatched 
from our grasp ere we could taste the promised pleasure ; 
how many whose loved voices then greeted us with the 
kind wish, “a happy New Year,” who were united to us 
by social relations, who joined with us in the festivities of 
the season, who were perhaps the sharers alike of our 
pleasures and our griefs, have since then passed away and 


joined the army of the mighty dead. The loved voice 


which once discoursed sweet music to our ear as it spoke 
love’s kindest tones, is stilled; the eye which was wont to 
meet our glance with answering kindness, is closed. They 
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have passed from our midst, and live to us but in our re- 
membrance. Reviewing the occurrences of but one twelve- 
month, we can but see the impress of mutability and change. 

But Time is not alone the destroyer—he is also the 
builder. If we have met with disappointments, we have 
found unlooked-for joys; if the plants which we most 
carefully tended and nurtured have bloomed not, but have 
withered and died, other flowrets as beautiful, perhaps 
more so, have sprung up in our pathway to gladden us 
with their incense and beauty; if links have been broken 
from the chain of friendship, new ones have been added; 
if near ties have been severed, new ones as pure and holy 
have been formed. ‘To the struggling aspirant after the 
beautiful and the intellectual—the student whom the open- 
ing year found penniless and despairing, his merits unap- 
preciated, his literary efforts unrewarded,—to him the roll- 
ing year has brought wealth, fame and honors. The poor 
artist, who then, perhaps, was laboring with all the ills of 
poverty, his works unpurchased, his genius unrecognized, 
now reaps the rich harvest of a great and growing fame. 

But even now, while I sit in the gathering twilight, 
marking the few last hours of the old year, memory is busy 
at her work, and she has conjured up before me visions of 
the long forgotten past. The scenes and the friends of 
by-gone days are before me. Thick and crowding they 
come, with a vividness and reality with which I do not 
often see them. From every nook and corner peers some 
old familiar face. Well-loved voices, whose accents | 
have not heard for years, seem now to fall upon my lis- 
tening ear. And now I meet a well-remembered glance 
from eyes whose light has long been quenched. Back- 
ward, backward does memory lead me on the stream of 
time, until I am a child once more, a child in my old fa- 
miliar haunts; and the kind faces which gladdened then 
that childhood’s home are there. I meet a father’s fond 
approving smile; I feel once more his hand laid caress- 
ingly upon my head. Once more upon thy banks, majestic 
Hudson! does a sister share my childhood’s sports. O, 
bright are these scenes, by fancy gilded, seen through 
memory’s light. But the sweet though melancholy vision 
has faded ; and as I turn again to our present every-day 
existence, I feel almost tempted to say with the poetess 
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* As the rose by the fountain flings down on the wave 
lis blushes, forgetting its gloss is its grave ; 

So the heart sheds its color on life’s early hour ; 

But the heart has its fading as well as the flower ; 
The charmed light darkens, the rose-leaves are gone, 
And life-like the fountain floats colorless on.” 


But if in our review of the past, and our augury for th: 
future, we merge the individual into the general, we can 
but find cause of gratulation to ourselves and our fellow 
beings. No attentive observer of passing events, wit), 
an at all reflecting mind can, if he notes the progress ot 
affairs for the last half century,—the whirlwinds and com- 
motions which have agitated society, the new theories 
generated, the differing and yet harmonizing plans for the 
amelioration of the condition of the human family, ditfer- 
ing in their views, differing in their modi-operandi, yet 
harmonizing in the one great object of the improvement 
and elevation of our race, who has observed the revolu- 
tions and changes, the great and important scientific dis- 
coveries which have been made, one following the other 
with such rapidity that gaping wonder scarce had gone 
within doors ere a new and still greater phenomenon had 
eclipsed the preceding one, till incredulity and unbeliei 
among the intelligent portion of society seem to have 
entirely vanished—set any limitation to the march of 
science, nor say to god-like mind thus far shalt thou 
go and no farther, and here shall thy proud course 
be stayed. I say no attentive observer, as he notes 
these mutations and augurs from them for the future, can 
but see in them the inevitable tendency of human law 
and human intelligence towards'the good and the perfect. 
I know we have among us the desponding and the fearful 
who mark these changes ; the veering and shifting of pub- 
lic opinion; the fickleness of the multitude; the “Lo 
Here,” and the “Lo There ;” the invention of new theo- 
ries; the promulgation of new doctrines; the trial of new 
forms of government; the innovations proposed on the 
old and established conventional forms of society, as the 
prelude to agreat and fearful storm, which shall be the 
uprooting and destruction of all law and order, ending in 
anarchy and confusion. I doubt me not we shall experi- 
ence a storm, but I believe it will be to the clearin™ and 
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purification of the atmosphere. I doubt me not the great 
deeps of society shall be broken up, but I believe it will 
be for the formation of a new band of brotherhood, whose 
law shall be love; the tendency of their principles and 
their course a nearer and nearer approximation towards 
infinite truth, infinite justice, infinite wisdom. 

If the multitude appear to be running here and there, 
as with itching ears, restless and dissatisfied, in search of 
other plans, of other theories, it is because the old are in- 
capable of longer satisfying them; because the mind has 
outstripped them ; because they have tried them and found 
not in them that for which the soul thirsteth—the pure and 
living waters of truth. If they seek other laws, other 
organizations, it is because the old are not suited to their 
growing perceptions of the true relation of man to man; 
because they are not satisfied that the younger brother 
shall longer, for unfair and inadequate compensation, gain 
the birthright of the elder. True, merely the fact that we 
have espoused a new creed, does not prove that it isa 
better one ; but examine the theories which are daily pre- 
senting themselves before the public eye, each clamorous 
in defence of its own importance and sufficiency, and con- 
trast them with the policy and the laws which have been 
and are still regulating the conduct of governments and 
societies. Contrast the principles set forth by those who 
advocate the abolition of capital punishment by the peace 
societies, with our former and present custom of returning 
evil for evil, an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, 
with the barbarous legalized wholesale murders which 
have been and are still being perpetrated. Contrast, if 
you please, the views of the party who claim that of one 
blood God made all the nations of the earth, who hold to 
the doctrine that all men were created free and equal, 
with certain inalienable rights, with the oppressive tyran- 
nies which have existed and still exist, with the debasing, 
soul-destroying system of chateling man. Contrast the 
plan of association and the glorious results which it con- 
templates, with our present system of grinding monopo- 
lies. Contrast the belief in the universality of God’s love, 
the fullness and freedom of his salvation, with the bigoted 
narrow creed of the Catholic, with the gloomy tenets of a 
Calvin or a Luther. And after making these contrasts, 
tell me if you do not see in them an evidence of the im- 
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provement and advancement of our race. Do not the 
later plans, the later theories—be they practicable or not— 
show more benevolence, more humanity ? do they not de- 
note a growing perception in the mind of the masses, of 
the good and the true? do they not show a clearer appre- 
ciation of our true position in society, of the relation which 
each man bears to his brother man? Are they not more 
in accordance with the precepts and teachings of Him, 
who, while upon earth, led a life blameless and free from 
sin? He who laid down as rules for our guidance these 
sayings: “Love thy neighbor as thyself;” “Do good tor 
evil;” “ Do unto others as you would that others should 
do unto you ?” 

But we hold no quarrel with the past ; she has sown the 
good seeds which are ripening in the present, to be reaped 
in arich harvest in the coming future. Slowly and step 
by step has man advanced from entire helplessness, from 
infantile weakness; but he has advanced steadily, till soon 
the vigor and life of a full and complete manhood shal! 
open upon him. But, saith he of little faith, if we are 
steadily advancing, if we are constantly progressing; if 
daily, new and important truths are being expounded to. 
and received by the many, what mean among this great 
and still growing light, the flagrant violations of all law 
and justice which have lately disgraced the annals of the 
civilized world? The barbarous war which Great Britain 
has waged with China; the unjust and iniquitous course 
of a professedly free country against a weaker sister re- 
public? Why, among all your plans for the relief of the 
poor and the laboring classes, are the manufacturing and 
mining districts of Great Britain still crowded with a mis- 
erable, starving and ignorant population, whose hard and 
daily toil brings not returns sufficient to provide them with 
the common necessaries of life? Why, with all your 
talk of liberty and equality, of self-evident rights, does 
America hold nearly four millions of slaves in bondage ? 
What means, with your clear views of man’s rights and 
his relation to his fellow man, the wail of sorrow and dis- 
tress from Erin’s Isle, whose unhappy sons are crushed 
beneath laws the most exacting and oppressive? We 
answer that these evils, each and all, shall seem as expo- 
nents and striking commentaries on the great truths and 
reforms which are advocated. The war which we are 
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now prosecuting shall in the end deal a deep and deadly 
wound, both to the military spirit and to the accursed 
system of American slavery, for the support and extension 
of which, it was waged. The barbarous and atrocious 
cruelties practised in the late war with China, will do 
more towards the suppression of this barbarous custom, 
than all the works on this subject ever printed. The wail 
of sorrow from thy famished sons and daughters, O Erin! 
has not arisen to heaven in vain. Every groan of distress 
has found a tongue which shall speak in never-to-be-for- 
gotten language the cause of the poor and the outcast. 
Not in vain hast thou been smitten and thy children per- 
ished and died, for every death-sigh of thy starving ones 
has awakened a thousand eloquent pleaders for the til- 
lers of the soil, the drawers of water and the hewers of 
wood. Not in vain are your sufferings, O ye! who toil in 
the damp and dark mine, ye! who labor in the crowded 
and hot factory room, amid the din and the tumult of 
those many iron tongues: your cause is espoused by a 
host of fearless champions, who shall strike the giants of 
capital and monopoly to the earth. Look up! O Afric’s 
sons and daughters, look up! your chains shall not always 
gall you,—your bonds shall not always fetter you. Look 
up! the glad hour is hastening when the captive shall 
find deliverance, when his chains shall be loosened and 
his iron bands be broken. Suffer yet a little longer, for 
the glad time hasteneth, the sigh of the captive has found 
response in the hearts of the many, and yet a little longer, 
and they will undo his heavy burdens. 

Reviewing the past then, as we have done, with, as we 
hope, an unprejudiced eye, looking anxiously for the good 
and the evil which has chequered its course, we are dis- 
posed to give a hopeful and cheering prophecy of the fu- 
ture. And standing as we now do, with the old year 
closing upon us and the new one commencing, we will 
bid a friendly adieu to the old, thankful for the good it has 
brought us, willing to profit by the experience we have 
derived from it, garnering up the knowledge it has added 
to our stock, and turn with a joyful greeting to the new, 
hoping that our lives may all be indeed eloquent with 
promise of the good time that is coming. 
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Art. XXVIII.— LINES 


TO MISS A. N., OF CINCINNATI. 


BY ISOLA. 






















Maipen! wherefore weep the absent? 
Why griev’st thou for the early gone? 
Tears do but banish sweet content, 

And grief embitters life’s sweet tone. 






The heart is not a lonely thing, 
Though tears and darkness on it fall. 

Though all unstrung, around it cling 
Love’s echoes and hope’s syren-call. 


The grave, though dark to mortal eye, 
Is but the way to God and heaven; 

The trav’ler who in yon tomb doth lie 
Looks up and finds his sins forgiven. 


Life hath its charms, despite its anguish, 
And innocence all peace may claim. 

Howe’er from woes the spirit languish, 
Hope triumphs, and brings joy again. 


Hush, hush, my heart! repine no more; 
Look up unto that other home, 

Where waits for thee a happy store, 
Where nor evil dwells, nor sorrows come. 


Nasavitte, TENnessee. 
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Arr. XXIX.—THOMAS ADDIS EMMET, 


THE ORATOR OF DEEP FEELING. 
BY REV. E. L. MAGOON, 


IneLAND, in its natural features, national spirit, and 
moral history, is a land of strange contrasts. Ancient 
sovereignty and modern servitude, the noblest virtues and 
most ignoble vices, intellects of the greatest splendor and 
hearts of the warmest affection, alas! often blinded with 
excess of passion and chilled under tyrannic wrongs,— 
these are some of her national peculiarities and mental 
traits. Her poets are among the oldest and the best; her 
literati shine brightly amid the chiefest luminaries of art 
and science ; her martial heroes have never been excelled; 
and of her statesmen it is enough to say, that for centuries 
they have been what they now are, the mightiest leaders 
of Parliament. While they had national councils of their 
own, they shone supremely in legislative wisdom and jus- 
tice ; when forced into alliance with England, they eclipsed 
the splendors they encountered. The brightest names in 
English literature and generalship, science and jurispru- 
dence, are Irish. 

But it is in eloquence, especially, that Ireland may 
safely challenge the most refined nations of modern times. 
Like all things human, it has its faults, sometimes seen in 
a superabundance of imagery, and more often expressed 
in exaggerated sentiments; but its merits predominate, 
and are surpassingly grand, in force, fervor, passion, ima- 
gination and argument. An unbroken series of consum- 
mate orators illuminate the dreary history of injured and 
abused Ireland, like so many pillars of fire. Prominent 
among these, stands the name of Thomas Addis Emmet. 

He was born in the city of Cork, in 1765. His parents 
were highly respectable inhabitants of that city. -At an 
early age, the son was placed at the university of Dublin, 
and designed by his father for the profession of medicine. 
Having completed his classical course, he was removed to 
Edinburgh, where he pursued his medical studies. On the 
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death of his elder brother, who was a member of the [ris}; 
bar, his parents wished him to change his professiona! 
studies ; to which desire he assented. He went to London. 
read two years in the Temple, and attended the courts at 
Westminster. Having prosecuted his preparatory studies 
with great care, he returned to Dublin, and commenced 
practice. His talents, natural and acquired, were seen to 
be of a high order, and he soon obtained distinction and 
business. 

It was at this period that a spirit of rebellion agains 
regal oppression shook Ireland to the center. Emmet was 
too ardent in character, and too enthusiastically attached 
to his country to remain indifferent. He deeply imbibed 
the indignant resentment which everywhere prevailed 
against British connexion and control. When, in 1795, 
the societies of united Irishmen were revived, Emmet not 
only joined them, but soon became a prominent leader. 
Their avowed object was revolution, and independence 
for Ireland. He boldly acted as one of the grand execu- 
tive committee of the societies, when they were computed 
as consisting of at least five hundred thousand men. On 
March 12, 1798, he was arrested and committed to prison 
at Dublin, as a conspirator. In July, after a severe con- 
finement, an interview took place between Emmet and 
lord Castlereagh, at Dublin Castle, and it was agreed that 
he and the other State prisoners should be permitted to go 
to the United States, as soon as they had made certain dis- 
closures of their plans of revolution, in respect to the al- 
liance which it was supposed had been projected between 
the united Irishmen and France. A memoir of disclo- 
sures was delivered, August 4th, but all names involved 
were inflexibly withheld. Further examinations took 
place, and Mr. Emmet was, as he supposed, discharged. 
Instead, however, of being sent to the United States, he 
and nineteen more were, early in 1799, landed in Scotland, 
and incarcerated in a fortress of Nairn, called fort George. 
This new imprisonment lasted three years. At the expi- 
ration of that term of injustice, pardons arrived for all 
except Mr. Emmet. The governor of the fortress, however, 
took the responsibility to release him, when, with his ad- 
mirable wife, who had shared unremittingly his reverses 
and imprisonment, both in Ireland and Scotland, they were 
landed at Cuxhaven, spent the winter of 1802 in Brussels, 
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and that of 1803 in Paris. In October, 1804, they sailed 
from Bordeaux for this country, and arrived in New York 
on the eleventh of the next month. Emmet was then 40 
years old. He was well qualified for both the professions 
of medicine and law, and hesitated which to adopt in the 
new world ; but his friends induced him to resume practice 
at the bar. His original intention was to remove at once 
to Ohio, but the then Governor of “the Empire State,” 
George Clinton, prevailed on him to settle in New York. 
By special dispensation, he was admitted to the bar with- 
out delay, and by indefatigable industry rendered doubly 
ellicient by fervent eloquence, he rose rapidly to the first 
rank of his profession. It is said that in the course of a 
very few years, he was not surpassed in business and fame 
by the most eminent lawyers in America. 

Having thus briefly glanced at Mr. Emmet’s career, up 
to the time of his landing on our shores, we will examine 
more minutely into his qualifications, his personal appear- 
ance, his progress in public favor, and the peculiarities of 
his eloquence. 

We have seen that Mr. Emmet was early and thor- 
oughly disciplined in classical erudition and professional 
training at the best institutions of the three kingdoms. In 
every field he explored, he was distinguished for patient 
toil, critical observation, and rapid conquests. The va- 
riety of his studies, connected with opposite professions, 
probably had a happy effect in liberalizing his mind with 
diversified and comprehensive views. Ashas been already 
noted, it was the unhappy loss of his distinguished and 
eloquent brother that induced Mr. Emmet to abandon the 
practice of medicine and aspire after forensic glory. He 
entered upon this career at a later period in life than is 
usual with the aspirants after excellence in the rugged and 
thorny path of the law. But his maturity was no impedi- 
ment to ultimate success. His mind had become so well 
accustomed to the generalizations of science, that in about 
two years he reduced the chaotic mass of English law to 
an organized creation. Early in life he had formed the 
habit of recurring to first principles, and this often led him 
to those sources of legal knowledge, of which Coke, Hale, 
and Mansfield had drunk. His intellect was naturally 
inquisitive and eager of acquisition ; and his natural tastes 
as well as cultivated habits, prompted him at the outset 
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to lay a broad and firm foundation of general jurispru- 
dence, such as is seldom formed by the effeminate and 
timid hands of ordinary students. Instead of being an 
injury to him, it was undoubtedly an advantage of the 
highest order to have been variously trained, before he 
came to make his first efforts at combination among the 
distracting and endless distinctions of law. Such would 
be our inference from the discipline and professional suc- 
cess of the first orators of every age. Demosthenes, Cicero, 
Lord Erskine, and Patrick Henry, were each about twen- 
ty-six years old when they commenced their forensic 
labors. Sir James Mackintosh and Mr. Emmet were stil] 
later in their studies, and were both for some time educa- 
ted for another profession. But whatever may be our in- 
ferences, there can be no dispute touching the fact as to 
Mr. Emmet’s great and invaluable qualifications for the 
office he finally assumed and zealously prosecuted until 
death. Hestored his mind with a profusion of knowledge 
profounder and richer than was possessed by the great 
majority of his competitors; and though he was never 
ostentatious of science, it imparted a reach of thought, 
variety of illustration, and energy of expression, which, 
aided by the bold and flowing elocution so native to the 
land of his birth, constituted him one of the most agreeable 
speakers, and certainly one of the most powerful lawyers, 
ever heard. 

Mr. Emmet was mainly anxious to be thoroughly 
grounded in the substantial attributes of education, but 
he did not entirely neglect the decorative. He was emi- 
nently accomplished for the duties of his calling, but it 
was not altogether through his having “ yellowed himself 
among rolls and records.” He had an eye voracious of 
everything beautiful, and a soul capacious for every thing 
grand. His education was liberal, in the noblest sense,— 
a stupendous but symmetrical temple, “built with the 
riches of the spoiled world.” The most eminent lawyers 
have ever been distinguished as devotees of elegant letters 
as well as for skill in rigid dialectics. Lord Hardwicke 
and Lord Mansfield had great fondness for the lighter 
productions of the imagination; Justice Story is well 
known to have been a poet in temperament, taste and 
practice, and so was his great master, Chief Justice Mar- 
shall. Shiel, and Talfourd, the two brightest ornaments 
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now living of the Irish and English bar, are as distinguish- 
ed for dramatic excellence, as for being learned and bril- 
liant advocates. Emmet was skilled in that erudition 
which is the result of long continued and comprehensive 
studies. From the beginning, and all through life, he min- 
gled constant practice with copious acquisition. It was 
thus that he learned to execute with facility whatever duty 
required or his fancy could suggest. “He read to learn, 
and not to quote; to digest and master, and not merely to 
display.” This blending of substantial and ethereal ele- 
ments in the nutriment of his mind, inspired within him a 
vigorous and perennial fountain of impetuous thought. 
He was no mere passive vehicle of inspiration, but an 
active votary who beat out much oil for the sanctuary in 
which he adored. He studied patiently, meditated pro- 
foundly, investigated minutely, till intuitive and acquired 
knowledge became wedded to his habitual feelings, and 
obedient to its master’s call, burst forth in every emergen- 
cy with that invincible and enrapturing power which ren- 
dered him great in the foremost rank of men. 

But perhaps the best lessons Mr. Emmet ever learned 
were acquired in the severe school of adversity. Under 
the iron hoof of tyranny, and in dungeon glooms, his 
youthful aspirations had been repelled and his patriotism 
scorned. 


“This might not long be borne—the tameless hills 
Have voices.from the cave and cataract swelling, 
Fraught with His name, whose awful presence fills 
Their deep lone places, and forever telling 

That he hath made them free.”’ 


Our best strength is generated in storms rather than in 
the calm. The only spiritual engine that can be wielded, 
so as to make all iniquitous powers tremble on their ac- 
cursed thrones, is that which they most fear, an independ- 
ent and eloquent soul. This, and this alone, can arraign 
all principles, and all tyrants before the tribunal of eter- 
nal right, and its greatest triumphs are always won in the 
sternest conflicts. The waters must have frequently gone 
over the soul, before it wins the powerful suppleness to 
dart with fortitude under the billows or float in triumph 
amid their foamy crests. No one will be likely to think 
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either with depth or precision, until he has been made 
strongly to feel. Like the precious gems and varied mer. 
chandize cast by wild waves upon the strand near which 
some richly freighted ship has been wrecked,—such is the 
spoil won by reflection and stored in the exalted regions 
of the mind, when the tumultuous passions which occa- 
sioned the conquest are calmed. 

The following sketch of Mr. Emmet’s personal appear. 
ance is the combination of various outlines from diflerent 
hands. He was of the ordinary height, possessing a body 
compactly formed, and stooping a little in the shoulders. 
He bore a frank and open countenance, strongly expressive 
of that native good nature, which it is so notorious he 
constantly exemplified. He was somewhat short sighted, 
but this did not in the least diminish the fascination of his 
clear, bright, blue eyes. Justice Story first made his ac- 
quaintance when a little more than fifty years old. The 
lines of care were then deeply traced upon his face ; the 
sad remembrances, it was conjectured, of past sufferings, 
and of those corroding anxieties which eat their way into 
the heart. There was a pensive air about him, which 
suggested to the observer other solicitudes than those 
which belonged to mere professional life. “He was 
cheerful, but rarely, if ever, gay; frank and corteous, but 
he soon relapsed into gravity, when not excited by the 
conversation of others.” 

But mental stimulus was essential to the development 
and display of Mr. Emmet’s nobler and more commanding 
traits, as light is necessary to unfold the beauty and gran- 
deur of a landscape. When his soul was thoroughly 
aroused, his figure assumed a majestic mien, every motion 
of which was graceful ; an expréssive. countenance lit up 
by a sparkling and piercing eye, that almost commanded 
victory, while it “spoke audience ere the tongue.” While 
thus invested with the robes of splendid intellect, his per- 
son seemed made to contain his spirit ; his spirit filled and 
animated his person. His look answered to his voice, and 
both spoke with simultaneous power to the soul. He was 
crowned with the diadem of mental majesty, and stood 
forth a monarch in the realm of eloquence. He sounded 
the full diapason of the human spirit, touched every chord 
of passion in himself and others, and yet preserved a stern 
self-control amid all the tumult as it raged, like some tall 
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cliff around which the storm roars, but its head reposes in 
the blue serene. He combined the utmost energy with 
every variety of expression. His transitions were rapid, 
and sometimes extreme, but the all-absorbing intensity of 
his feelings massed them into unity and gave them breadth. 
He produced extraordinary effects by a look, a tone, a 
gesture. By nature and consummate art, he was admira- 
bly endowed for forensic war. He had neither the wart 
of Cicero, nor the stammer of Demosthenes; he had 
healthful lungs and graceful limbs, melodious tones and 
a hardy soul, revivified by an impassioned organization as 
vigorously developed as it was rigidly controlled. Seen 
under the inspiration of professional fidelity, patriotic fer- 
vor, or moral indignation, he would remind one of the 
poet’s description : 


“Lo! the heavenly spirit towers 

Like flames o’er nature’s funeral pyre ; 
Triumphs in immortal powers, 

And claps her wings of fire.” 


Since there was such a happy coalition of extraordinary 
mental and physical qualities in Mr. Emmet, it cannot be 
a matter of surprise that his progress in popular estima- 
tion was both rapid and triumphant. In 1812, he was 
appointed attorney-general of the State of New York; 
and, in 1815, began to practice before the supreme tribu- 
nal at Washington. To succeed in this most exalted fo- 
rum of the nation, requires the exercise of the ripest 
knowledge of jurisprudence and the clearest logical acu- 
men. “ Before such a bar, as adorns that court, where 
some of the ablest men in the Union are constantly found 
engaged in arguments, it is difficult for any man long to 
sustain a professional character of distinction, unless he 
has solid acquirements and talents to sustain it.” But 
Emmet’s success was founded on a power superior to the 
ordinary gifts that command popular favor,—to undoubted 
genius there was superadded that moral interest which 
irresistibly commands the best sympathies of an audience. 
He had conducted himself with such gentleness and dig- 
nity through all the vicissitudes of adversity, persecution, 
imprisonment, and exile, that every generous heart took 
pleasure in contemplating the splendor of his talents as 
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he exercised them without ostentation on the serene 
heights of prosperity and fame. Justice Story presents y: 
the following interesting statement in point: 

“It was at this time that Mr. Pinkney, of Baltimore. 
one of the proudest nantes in the annals of the American 
bar, was in the meridian of his glory. Mr. Emmet was a 
new and untried opponent, and brought with him the 
ample honors, gained at one of the most distinguished 
bars in the Union. In the only causes in which Mr. En. 
met was engaged, Mr. Pinkney was retained on the other 
side; and each of these causes was full of important 
matter, bearing upon the public policy and prize-law of 
the country. Curiosity was awakened; their mutual 
triends waited for the struggle with impatient eagerness, 
and a generous rivalry, roused by the public expectations, 
imparted itself to their bosoms. A large and truly intel- 
ligent audience was present at the argument of the first 
cause. It was not one which gave much scope to Mr. 
Emmet’s peculiar powers. The topic was one with which 
he was not very familiar. He was new in the scene, and 
somewhat embarrassed by its novelty. His argument was 
clear and forcible ; but he was conscious that it was not 
one of his happiest efforts. On the other hand, his rival 
was perfectly familiar with the whole range of prize-law; 
he was at home, both in the topic and the scene. He 
won an easy victory, and pressed his advantages with 
vast dexterity, and, as Mr. Emmet thought, with somewhat 
of the display of triumph. The case of the Nereide, so 
well known in our prize history, was soon afterwards call- 
ed on for trial. In this second effort, Mr. Emmet was far 
more successful. His speech was greatly admired for its 
force and fervor, its variety of research, and its touching 
eloquence. It placed him at once, by universal consent. 
in the first rank of American advocates. I do not mean 
to intimate that it placed him before Mr. Pinkney, who 
was again his noble rival for victory. But it settled hence- 
forth and forever, his claims to very high distinction in 
the profession. In the course of the exordium of this 
speech, he took occasion to mention the embarrassment 
of his own situation, the novelty of the forum, and the 
public expectations, which accompanied the cause. He 
spoke with generous praise of the talents and acquire- 
ments of his opponent, whom fame and fortune had fol- 
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jowed both in Europe and America. And then, in the 
most delicate and affecting manner, he alluded to the 
events of his own life, in which misfortune and sorrow 
had left many deep traces of their ravages. ‘My am- 
bition, said he, ‘was extinguished in my youth; and I 
am admonished by the premature advances of age, not 
now to attempt the dangerous paths of fame.’ At the 
moment when he spoke, the recollections of his sufferings 
melted the hearts of his audience, and many of them were 
dissolved in tears.” 

We will now enter into a more critical analysis of Mr. 
Emmet’s eloquence. It is to be regretted that we have 
neither the space nor ability to present copious extracts 
characteristic of this great orator’s composition. But few 
of his happier efforts were ever reduced to writing, and 
almost none are now extant. In this respect he much re- 
sembles the most renowned of his predecessors in the best 
age of Irish eloquence. No full record has preserved to 
us the rhetorical wealth of the fascinating and silvery 
eloquence of Hussey Burgh. Only a few fragmentary 
remains have come down to us of the massive oratory of 
Yelverton. The reports were never full and faithful until 
the times of Plunket, Sheridan, Burke, Curran, Grattan, 
O’Connel and Shiel. The original grandeur of the temple 
can hardly be estimated by a few shattered bricks; but as 
we wander amid the scenes of primitive greatness, and 
catch the few antique tones that still linger there, we re- 
member that even the shepherds were once melodious on 
those glorious hills, and learned to attune their souls to 
lofty airs on pipes formed of the eagle’s wing. 

From all that can now be gathered from Mr. Emmet’s 
recorded works, and reputation with cotemporary critics, 
we infer that his eloquence was ardent and national, 
original and graceful, sober and substantial, and always 
studious of the good and the just. 

In the first place, he was evidently full of ardor and 
deep national feeling. The circumstances which devel- 
oped these classes of emotion so strongly in our orator, 
we have already glanced at in considering his early life. 
No doubt he verified most acutely the sentiment of Cowper : 

* °T is liberty alone which gives the flower 


Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume, 
And we are weeds without it.”’ 
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In all speakers of the first class, the most predominant 
quality is force. The greatest ability in one who ad- 
dresses a popular audience does not consist in the power o{ 
plunging deep in science or soaring high in poetic inspi- 
ration, but in walking firmly on the solid earth, swaying 
the masses of men before him as he goes. He must know 
how to touch and inflame the sympathies of mankind, 
conscious that whatever is not allied to these, is foreign 
to his purpose. His first duty is to be understood by all. 
and this end he will never attain, until he can pour him- 
self into the general heart through the channels of deep 
feeling in language which all instinctively comprehend. 
So intimate and sagacious are the ties of sympathy whic, 
bind all hearts, that the most ignorant person will imme- 
diately detect the hollowness of false pathos whenever its 
imposition is attempted. ‘Transitions the most abrupt, and 
language the most extravagant, are suflerable when list- 
eners are once imbued with the fires of sincere emotion, 
as the smith buffets the mass of iron at discretion and with 
perpetual effect when at a welding heat. To take such 
liberties with an assembly on the dead level of ordinary 
feeling, would be something worse than folly. It is much 
easier to compel laughter and weeping in rapid alterna- 
tion, when hearers are once excited, than it is to create 
the slightest ripple of emotion at the first attacks on the 
frigid sea of mind. 

The only true basis of sterling eloquence is severe rea- 
son; but the imagination is always a grateful accompani- 
ment, and the heart a most powerful aid. Their skillful 
combination constitutes consummate excellence ; as the 
combined attributes of Seraphim and Cherubim—-the know- 
ing ones and the loving ones—signalize the highest bliss 
of heaven. Grace and harmony are essential to effective 
speech, since they strengthen the ideas of the speaker and 
give energy to his expression. It is a primary requisite 
that he should invigorate the sinews and muscles of his 
mind, and fortify all the powers of will with a masculine 
firmness ; but the articulations of bony and sinewy strength 
must be rounded into symmetry and beautified with the 


attractive lines of supple life. Pope’s description of 


beauty is equally applicable to eloquence. It is not the 
eye or the brow that we call beauty ; and it is not the ex- 
ertions of intellect or the evolutions of the body, sepa- 
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rately considered, that we call eloquence, “but the full 
force and just effect of all.’ When a speaker is deeply 
absorbed in his subject, and pours himself forth in a tide 
of glowing emotion, the awkwardness of his gesture is 
lost in the fascination of his honest feeling, but no ar- 
tificial elegance of the outside can ever be substituted for 
the rugged and sincere workings of the heart. Emmet, 
in his better moments, wrought in the creation of oratori- 
cal armor like a god. Some of his paragraphs are the em- 
bodiments of the most powerful conceptions in the most 
vivid language ever forged in the blazing furnace of im- 
passioned mind. 

Lord Erskine, himself an admirable proficient in elo- 
quence, said in a letter introductory to the speeches of 
Fox, that “ intellect alone, however exalted, without strong 
feelings—without even irritable sensibility—would be only 
like an immense magazine of powder, if there were no 
such element as fire in the natural world. It is the heart 
which is the spring and fountain of all eloquence.” To 
be efficient in the use of speech, one must be himself 
moved, must be sincere and in earnest. Within, the fires 
of logic, fed by passion, must keenly burn; without, an 
air of conviction and forgetfulness of self, must mantle the 
speaker and augment his power. A cold-blooded retailer 
of hacknied phrases and empty tropes, who contemplates 
his delicate hand as he waves it in effeminate prettiness, 
and recites his pointless periods in tones as insipid as their 
author’s spirit, will never attract a crowd and kindle in 
them the healthy excitement of fervid sensibility. A man 
may convince a few, and even induce many to act, by 
mere reason and argument. But that kind of oratory 
which commands universal admiration, and stamps its 
author a master among men, is never divorced from great 
warmth of conception and manner of expression. Pas- 
sion, when it rouses and kindles the mind, without disturb- 
ing the power of self-possession, always substantiates and 
exalts the associated powers of the mind. The fervid 
inspiration of the heart renders the intellect more enlight- 
ened, vigorous, penetrating, and imperial, than it is in the 
calm of indifference. Thus prompted, the speaker is in 
no loss for words, or apt deductions. Through the lucid 
medium of contagious sympathy, he transmits to others 
the glowing sentiments he feels; his looks, tones, gestures 
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234 CHARACTER OF EMMET. 





are all persuasive, and nature in every such instance. 
shows herself infinitely more powerful than art. 

Eloquence, so far as it is excellent and true, will be 
national,—it will be characterized by the most prominent 
features of the nation by whom and for whom it is pro- 
duced. Every judicious speaker will consult the taste oj 
his audience ; in doing this he will designedly or by instinc: 
catch the tone of the inclinations he consults, and wil! 
shortly come to possess the character he has assumed. 
This law of assimilation is as venerable as human nature 
itself, and the recognition of its power in forensic life js 
certainly as old as Cicero. Said he, “ The eloquence oj 
orators has always been governed by the taste of the hear- 
ers. He who is desirous of being heard with approbation, 
naturally consults the dispositions of those whom he has 
to address, and in all respects conforms himself to their 
will and pleasure.” Emmet was rocked in the cradle of 
liberty, and grew in one continued struggle for human 
rights. Every faculty he possessed had been tempered in 
the flames of persecution abroad, ere he came to be pro- 
tected and matured by the Genius of Liberty at her great 
western shrine. Providence created and trained him for 
great and noble deeds. Whenever he appeared on the 
public stage in the exercise of his full powers, the results 
he produced were such as Millman described: 


** As when, in heroic, pagan song, 
Apollo to his Clarian temple came ; 

At once the present God-head kindled all 
Th’ elaborate architecture ; glory wreath’d 
The pillars rose ; the sculptur’d architrave 
Swam in the liquid gold ; the worshipper, 
Within the vestibule of marble-pure, 

Held up his hand before his blinded eyes, 
And so adored.”’ 


In the second place, Mr. Emmet was original and grace- 
ful to an uncommon degree. Originality is one of the 
best traits of Irish eloquence. It is unique both in its good 
qualities and its bad; it strikingly exemplifies the temper- 
ament and mental structure of the people of the “ Emer- 
ald Isle.” To attain excellence in oratory of a high order, 
originality is pre-eminently demanded. The speaker must 
yield to the potent impulses of his own spirit, rather than 
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conform to the cold rules not indigenous to the soul and 
soil of his father-land. Persevering practice may produce 
the frigid uniformity of a fluent harrangue; but it is only 
when God’s creative breath fans the fires of patriotism in 
the soul sublimely endowed, that a true orator is fashion- 
ed for sovereignty over the hearts of mankind. Mechan- 
ism is of great utility in reducing powerful elements to 
practical use, but mechanism has no power to create the 
etherial spirit of omnipotence it struggles to employ. 

Originality is not extravagance, nor need one be un- 
couth in order to be strong. Indeed, as Carlyle has said, 
“it is a fundamental mistake to call vehemence and rigidi- 
ty strength. A man is not strong who takes convulsion 
fits; though six men cannot hold him then. He that can 
walk under heaviest weight without staggering, he is the 
strong man.” The most rugged and refined qualities were 
combined in Mr. Emmet’s composition. Fervid passions 
and resistless energies lay folded within him, like latent 
lightnings in a summer cloud; but over these accumulated 
stores of power, affection, “soft as dews on roses,” spread 
a graceful mantle, shrouding what on fitting occasions 
burst forth in fire-showers to blast wherever they fell. 
Like all regal spirits of the rostrum, he always excelled 
with greatest certainty where his sympathies were most 
aroused. Marinus, speaking of old Proclus, the commen- 
tator on Plato, says that “he did not seem to be without 
divine inspiration. For words similar to the most white 
and thick-falling snow, proceeded from his wise mouth ; 
his eyes appeared to be filled with a fulgid splendor, and 
the rest of his face to participate of divine illumination.” 
The allusion here is undoubtedly to the beautiful descrip- 
tion of Ulysses in the third book of the Iliad, which is 
paraphrased as follows by Pope: 


** But when he speaks, what elocution flows! 
Soft as the fleeces of descending snows 

The copious accents fall with easy art; 
Melting they fall and sink into the heart. ”” 


Emmet had much of that enthusiastic suavity—that 
humor combined with pungency so peculiar to his coun- 
trymen,—that knowledge ot human nature and tact in 
controlling it, which Croly has so graphically described as 
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the leading quality in Sheridan. “Of all great speaker 
of a day fertile in oratory, Sheridan had the most con- 
spicuous natural gifts. His figure, at his first introduction 
into the House, was manly and striking ; his countenance 
singularly expressive, when excited in debate; his eye 
large, black, and intellectual; and his voice one of the 
richest, most flexible, and most sonorous, that ever came 
from human lips. Pitt’s was powerful, but monotonous: 
and its measured tone often wearied the ear. Fox’s was 
all confusion in the commencement of his speech; and it 
required some tension of ear throughout to catch his 
words. Burke’s was loud and bold, but unmusical; and 
his contempt for order in his sentences, and the abrupt- 
ness of his grand and swelling conceptions, that seemed 
to roll through his mind like billows before a gale, often 
made the defects of his delivery more striking. But Sheri- 
dan, in manner, gesture and voice, had every quality that 
could give effect to eloquence. Pitt and Fox were listened 
to with profound respect, and in silence, broken only by 
occasional cheers; but from the moment of Sheridan's 
rising, there was an expectation of pleasure, which to his 
last days, was seldom disappointed. A low murmur of 
eagerness ran round the house ; every word was watched 
for, and his first pleasantry set the whole assemblage in a 
roar. Sheridan was aware of this; and has been heard 
to say, “ that if a jester would never be an orator, yet no 
speaker could expect to be popular in a fudl house without 
a jest; and that he always made the experiment, good or 
bad, as a laugh gave him the country gentlemen to a 
man.” Mr. Emmet may not have equalled his great coun- 
tryman in the talent of humor and story-telling, but in all 
the more elevated qualities of ‘an orator, he was rarely 
excelled. Science had well trained his reasoning powers, 
and the graces adorned with their zone every passion of 
his breast. He conceived his argument strongly, and hav- 
ing clothed his thought in the choicest phraseology, 


** He said, and acting what no words could say, 
He sent his soul with every lance he threw.” 


We remark, thirdly, that Mr. Emmet as an orator, was 
both sagacious and substantial. Many persons doubt that 
great elegance and utility can be combined. It is some- 
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times supposed that a forensic hero must be ugly in order to be 
useful. If his weapons are polished and chaste!y adorned, however 
massive, their beauty and brightness raise suspicions as to their du- 
rability and strength. Since gravity is usually the cloak of wisdom, 
the undiscriminating world not unfrequently forget that many ex- 
ceptions exist, where dulness is clothed in robes the most demure. 
Hence the general disposition to depreciate any example of un- 
common brilliancy, as tending to demonstrate by its glowing sub- 
stance that insipidity and reason are not always inseparable com- 
panions. Gold is not the less valuable when superbly wrought 
into artistic shapes, elegantly burnished and embossed. The so- 
lidity of a temple’s substructure is not weakened by the grandeur 
of its colonnades and the graceful swell of the dome; nor is he the 
strongest of intellectual beings whose arid reason is the only faculty 
with which he is endowed. The power of a well-balanced mind 
is augmented by the energies of the heart and imagination which 
approximate the prerogatives of omnipresence and unbounded love. 


** How charming is divine philosophy ! 
Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute !’’ 


Exhuberance of fancy is certainly a defect, but when properly 
employed, it is an attribute essential to an orator. Devoid of the 
ideal which imagination creates, the speaker sinks to a mere dry 
arguer, the most repulsive of public men; the plodding mason, 
but not the inspired architect; he breathes not that divine life 
which imparts to dull matter animation and soul. But Mr. Emmet 
never restricted himself to a narrow range of action or thought. 
He could conciliate attention in notes as soft and gentle as birds 
“singing of summer in full-throated ease;” or, if necessary, with 
equal facility he assumed the thunderer’s attitude and arms, hurling 
down those bolts that ‘* make flexile the knees of knotted oaks.” 
In some of his bolder personifications, he sometimes trod the dizzy 
verge that marks the boundaries of the sublime ; but he trod it like 
agod. The ballast of his intellect gave stability and use to the 
towering sails which deep feeling spread. He had stored his memo- 
ry with noble sentiments, striking images and graceful expressions ; 
and these were rendered effective by a perpetual enthusiasm for 
liberal pursuits, elegant letters, and lofty freedom. He did not 
horde wisdom for selfish ends, but to guide the public weal, edu- 
cate the people, elevate the national taste, and conduct his adopted 
country, our glorious republic, to the head of the mightiest nations 
on earth. 

This leads us to remark, in conclusion, that Mr. Emmet seems 
ever to have been studious of the just andthe good. Justice Story 
speaks of this, in the following general comments on his character. 
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“His mind was quick, vigorous, searching, and buoyant. ||, 
kindled as he spoke. There was a spontaneous combustion, as j: 
were, not sparkling, but clear and glowing. His object seemed 
be, not to excite wonder or surprise, to captivate by bright pictures, 
and varied images, and graceful groups, and startling apparitions: 
but by earnest and close reasoning to convince the judgment, or « 
overwhelm the heart by awakening its most profound emotions. 
His own feelings were warm and easily touched. His sensibiliry 
was keen, and refined itself almost into a melting tenderness. His 
knowledge of the human heart was various and exact. He was 
easily captivated by a belief that his own cause was just. Hence, 
his eloquence was most striking for its persuasiveness. He sai 
what he felt; and he felt what he said. His command over thy 
passions of others was an instantaneous and sympathetic action. 
The tones of his voice, when he touched on topics calling for dee) 
feeling, were themselves instinct with meaning. They were uter- 
ances of the soul, as well as of the lips.” 

No man was better qualified to put a just estimate upon Mr 
Emmet, than the great and good Judge whose judgment has jus 
been quoted, and who, alas! has now followed Legare, Wirt, Pink- 
ney, Emmet, Marshall, and others, to the great tribunal. Of Pink- 
ney’s great force, but lack of feeling, we have already spoken. 
His exhibition sometimes resembled splendid winter scenery, gor- 

“geous forests and mountains glittering with sleet, and brilliant with 
innumerable gems, but cold as the material of which their beauty 
was formed. But in the scenes which Emmet evoked, the specta- 
tor beheld a summer prospect of natural luxuriance and verdure. 
less dazzling, but infinitely more replete with charms. His mind 
was chaste and fair, “ as the leaves of the Spring’s swoetest book. 
the rose ;”’ and it was destitute of no element of either natural or 
acquired strength. His industry was perpetual and elevated. Even 
amid the fires of persecution, like the sacred bush, he burned but 
was not consumed. While imprisoned at the fortress in Scotland. 
he wrote a work on the history of his abused country, which was 
printed in New York, in 1807. 

Before Emmet was exiled from his native land, his most inti- 
mate associate at the bar, and noble rival, was Curran, of whom 
lord Byron said, that he had spoken more poetry than any man hai 
ever written. The two young heroes were in many respects alike. 
and both were fine exemplifications of great suppleness combined 
with great power to resist. Judge Robinson, the author of several 
stupid, scurrilous pamphlet’s, on a certain occasion cast a sneer on 
Curran’s poverty, by the brutal remark that he * suspected his law 
library was rather contracted.” “It is very true, my Lord,” re- 
plied the indignant barrister, “ that I am poor, and the circumstanc: 
has somewhat curtailed my library: my books are not numerous, 
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but they are select, and I hope they have been perused with proper 
dispositions. I have prepared myself for this high profession 
rather by the study of a few good works, than by the composition 
of a great many bad ones. 1 am not ashamed of my poverty; but 
I should be ashamed of my wealth, could I have stooped to acquire 
it by servility and corruption. If I rise not to rank, | shall at least 
be honest; and should I ever cease to be so, many an example 
shows me that an ill-gained elevation, by making me the more 
conspicuous, would only make me the more universally and the 
more notoriously contemptible.” With all such burning indigna- 
tion towards arrogance, tyranny, and servile meanness, Emmet 
profoundly sympathized. His private life was irreproachable, and 
his professional career was ever characterized by a noble demeanor, 
patient investigation, and untarnished integrity. As a patriot, Mr. 
Mr. Emmet was worthy to take the place he has won among the 
choicest spirits of our race. He loved Freedom, as his dear brother 
Robert loved his broken-hearted betrothed, to whose father he wrote 
from prison as follows: ‘1 would rather have had the affections 
of your daughter in the back settlements of America, than the first 
situation this country could afford without them.’ Attwelve o’clock 
on the day of execution, the same hand wrote its last lines thus : 


“ My love, Sarah ! it was not thus that I thought to have requited 
your affection. I did hope to be a prop round which your affec- 
tions might have clung, and which would never have been shaken ; 
but a rude blast has snapped it, and they have fallen over a grave. 

This is no time for affliction. I have had public motives to sus- 
tain my mind, and I have not suffered it to sink; but there have 
been moments in my imprisonment when my mind was so sunk 
by grief on her account, that death would have been a refuge. 

God bless you! I am obliged to leave off immediately. 

Ropert Emmet.” 


The enthusiastic patriotism which allured him to his destiny, and 
fortified him in all the tempest he endured of withered hopes and 
accursed tyranny, enabled him, it is said, to write the above lines 
with composure, and immediately after to meet his fate with un- 
ostentatious fortitude. The two brothers were alike, fearless of 
aristocratic or regal malice, and ready to die at any moment rather 
than be recreant to duty. Such is the inspiration which the good 
and the true imbibe at the shrine of righteous Liberty. 


“ Yes, keener thy gaze than the lightning’s glare 

And swifter thy step than the earthquake’s tramp ; 

Thou deafenest the rage of the ocean; thy stare 

Makes blind the volcanoes ; the sun’s bright lamp 
To thine is a fen-fire damp. 
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From billow and mountain and exhalation, 

The sunlight is darted through vapor and blast ; 

From spirit to spirit, from nation to nation, 

From city to hamlet thy. dawning is cast,— 

And tyrants and slaves are the shadows of night 
In the van of the dawning light.” 


In the van of a glorious morn not yet risen to full day, Thomas 
Addis Emmet was dragged from dungeon to dungeon, hunted from 
continent to continent, athwart seas and oceans, until he found a 
safe and honorable protection under the egis of America. Here 
he pursued a long and glorious career. His death took place in the 
sixty-third year of his age, in a manner somewhat remarkable. 
November 14, 1827, while conducting an important cause at New 
York, in the Circuit Court of the United States, he was seized with 
an apoplectic fit, which put an end to his existence the following 
night. He was thus suddenly cut down in the fulness of his vir- 
tues, strength, and fame. It was only on the day preceding the 
fatal attack, that he had delivered a most powerful address to a 
jury in a cause of the} greatest difficulty and importance. The 
whole nation mourned his fall. Precious and splendid testimonials 
immediately indicated the high place he occupied in popular re- 
gard. Nor was the respect thus proffered a transient emotion. [n 
the crowded thoroughfare of Broadway, the admirers of genius and 
exalted worth may still be often seen to pause and contemplate the 
noble monument to his memory in St. Paul’s church-yard. 

This perpetuity of admiration mingled with grief, comports well 
with the character of the man we have attempted to describe. He 
was as fascinating in private life, as he was splendid in the forum. 
His manners were conciliating and attractive to an extraordinary 
degree, blending the dignity and urbanity of the gentleman with 
the cordiality and playfulness of the friend. Like Hector, setting 
aside his crested helmet, that he might not frighten his boy, he 
laid aside all perfunctionary austerities, and put every person in 
his presence at confiding ease. Politeness in him was of the truest 
type, and flowed from its only true source, a noble, warm, and 
magnanimous heart. For whatever was amiable in childhood, or 
venerable in age,—lovely in woman, or heroic in man,—lofty in 
principle, endearing in friendship, or praise-worthy in enterprise,— 
he had an instinctive capacity to appreciate, and spontaneous syin- 
pathies to embrace. 
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Arr. XXXI.—EDITOR’S PLACE. 


NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN SLAVERY. 


“Slavery discourages the immigration of able but poor men from the States. They go 
elsewhere to sell their labor; all the Southern States afford proof of this. The free man 
from the North will not put himself and his intelligent industry on a level with the slave, 
degraded and despised. In the free States, the farmer buys his land and his cattle; hires 
men to aid him in his work—he buys their labor. Both parties are served—this with la 
bor, that with employment. There is no degradation but reciprocal gain. Ina few years, 
the men who at first sold their labor will themselves become proprietors, and hire others 
desirous of selling their services. It requires little capital to start with. So the number 
of proprietors rapidly increases, and the amount of cultivated land, of wealth, of popula 
tion, of comfort. In the South, the proprietor must also buy his workmen; the poor man 
who seeks a market for his work, not his person, must apply elsewhere.” 


The above is from the National Era. While the editor thus condemns the system of 
American Slavery, will he ultimate his argument and condemn the present social organi 
zation? For most assuredly the sentiment of the phrase, the poor must “‘ go elsewhere to 
sell their labor,” is full of fearful import. “Sell their labor!” Why, what if they should 
everywhere be unable to find purchasers? Then they must starve, or hold their lives at 
the will and mercy of the rich. There are multitudes, not only in the Old World, but in 
this country also, who cannot “sell their labor” for enough to give them a comfortable 
support. Is it, then, consistent with Divine order, that any should be compelled to “ sell 
their labor,” when such compulsion places them within the power of the rich? While we 
argue against the Slavery of the South, let us not conceal the application of the same argu- 
ment against the white servitude of the North. This class at the North suffer more than 
the same class at the South, because they have more mentul development, and are more 
capable of suffering. 


A correspondent of the Western Christian Advocate speaks of the Church as, at present, 
ina state of “spiritual drougth and religious famine.” For years past, the statistics of 
the Methodist Church show a constant diminution of numbers. If this be the case with 
the most active sect, what must be the state of the other sects which have not half the zeal 
of the Methodists! The cause of their diminution should be a matter of study; for if the 
progress of Truth be onward, and the popular sects have the most Truth, every year should 
add to their numbers and prosperity. 


ANECDOTE oF THE PorpgE.—One day, as he was passing privately in one of the distant 
streets of Transteverini, a considerable crowd was assembled round an old man, stretched 
upon the ground, and beating his head against the pavement in strong convulsions. “It is 
aJew! itisa Jew!” cried the people, and, restrained by the accursed name, not one af- 
forded the poor man the least assistance. “It is aman!” cried the Pope, descending from 
bis carriage and pressing through the crowd; ‘‘it isa suffering creature, who must be suc. 
coured !” and, raising the poor Jew in his arms, he placed him in his carriage and conducted 
him to his home, where he remained until his senses returned. The same day he sent him 
his physician, and the following day one of his secret chamberlains to make inquiries con- 
cerning him. 
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YOUNG MEN’S MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


The report of this institution for 1847 makes a good showing of prosperity and usefulness 
During the year, 318 paying members were admitted, making in all 1,109 regular members 
During the year, 10,000 volumes have circulated from the Library! Also, the following 
additions have been made to the Library :—by purchase, 1,008 volumes; by donation, oy 
volumes; by binding magazines and periodical literature, 66 volumes; in all, 1,320 yo) 
umes, at an aggregate cost of $1,332 94, and making a grend total of 6,106 volumes poy 
in the Library. The newspapers received are—31 daily, 4 tri-weekly, 7 semi-weekly, 3 
weekly, 2 semi-monthly, 1 monthly; in all, 76 newspaper files. The magazine list ey 
braces 9 quarterly, 1 tri-monthly, 20 monthly, 2 weekly; in all, 32 magazines and journa|s 
Among the serial publications received, are many of the first of European publications 
The receipts from all sources were $3,986 98; expenditures for all purposes, $3,906 7+ 
balance in the Treasury, $80 20, against which there are no outstanding liabilities. 

An attempt is being made to introduce Literary and Self-Educational exercises into t)y 
regular meetings of the Association, which I hope may prove successful. These exercises 
with the world is, that those who pretend to scholarship, fill their heads with “ loads o: 
learned lumber,” which contribute little to mental expansion or real practical utility. We 
should laugh at the man who, possessing all the necessary tools, without ability to use 
them, should claim to be a skillful mechanic; so we ought to laugh at the man who claims 
to be a true scholar, by merely acquiring the information the library affords, without being 
able to appropriate it to purposes of thought and reflection. 


W. D. GALLAGHER. 


The following is an exquisite song by our Western Poet. It has proved exceedincly 
popular. 


SONG —BY WM. D. GALLAGHER. 


Oh, think not less I love thee, 
That our paths are parted now; 
For the stars that burn above thee 
Are not truer than my vow. 
As the fragrance to the blossom, 
As the moon unto the night, 
Our love is to my bosom— 
Its sweetness and its light. 


Oh, think not less I love thee, 
That thy hand I thus resign; 

In the Heav’n that bends above thee, 
I will claim thee yet as mine. 

Through the vision of Life’s morning, 
Ever flitted one like thee; 

And thou, Life’s lapse adorning, 
Shalt hence that vision be. 


CutLorororM.—Dr. J. T. Jackson, of Boston, gives the following formula for the manu 
facture of Chloroform, an anesthetic agent spoken of in the February number of the Herald: 
“ Bleaching Powder, (Hypes Chloride of Lime,)......lbs, IV. 
WHAREE ond 4000s viedw esse desc csenccivcnse ctedcccvecsee™:, ZLL. 
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Mix in a capacious retort or still, and distil so long as a dense liquid which sinks in the 
water with which it comes over, is produced. * * * Great care must be taken to have 
this pure, and the test is a perfect insolubility in water; if it mixes in water, it is not pure, 
and it is apt to be attended, if so used, with troublesome results.” 

It is inhaled by placing a few drops in a handkerchief before the mouth, which causes 
almost instant insensibility. 


HENRY CLAY. 


The following moral portrait of this distinguished man is from the pen of O. A. Brown 
son :— 


“Mr. Clay is unquestionably a man of ability. He is a splendid orator; he has great 
power over men with whom he comes into immediate contact; but he is no statesman. 
He is ambitious, but short-sighted; bold, daring, but incapable of appreciating genera! 
principles, or of perceiving the relation bet ween effects and their causes, when these causes 
are not near at hand. Yet he is abashed by no inconsistency, disturbed by no self-contra- 
diction, and can defend, with a firm countenance and wi‘hout the least misgiving, what 
everybody but himself sees to be a political fallacy or a logical absurdity. Refute him, 
demonstrate with mathematical certainty that his proposition is false, confront him with 
names, dates, figures, and he stands unmoved, unconscious of what you have done, reiter- 
ates his proposition in a bolder tone, reasserts it with growing confidence, and pours forth 
the full tide of his rich and suasive eloquence in its defence. You stand aghast. What 
cantheman mean? His insensibility confounds you, and you almost begin to distrust your 
own demonstration against him, though as certain as the demonstration of a problem in 
Euclid. In regard to right and wrong, he manifests the same singular self-possession. 
He is no more disturbed by being convicted of moral insensibility than of intellectual ab 
surdity. He sees no moral absurdity in determining right and wrong by parallels of lati 
tude, and in declaring a thing to be right on one side of a given parallel, and wrong on the 
other. A man of rare abilities, but apparently void of both moral and intellectual con- 
science; who finds no difficulty in withstanding, when necessary to his purposes, the eter- 
nal laws both of logic and morality; and therefore a man whom no power under that of 
the Almighty can restrain;—he must needs be the most dangerous mau to be placed at the 


head of the Government it is possible to conceive. There is no foreseeing what he would 
do or would not do.” 


In much of the above picture I recognize the character of its author; not on the principle 
that one man judges another by himself, but because he knows himself so much better than 
he can know any one else, that his own character, when strongly marked, gives color to 
his apprehension of the character of another. 





THE LOWELL SYSTEM. 


The following, from the “ Voice of Industry,” illustrates the relations of Labor and Capi 
tal under the present social system : 


“The wages of the Lowell operatives under the low tariff of 1840 were double what 
they were under the high tariff of 1842, double what they have been at any time since. 
This is an illustration of the wisdom of the great tariff pensioner, who say8 the way to 
make good times for the laborer, is to make good times for the capitalist. Does one fail to 
see that the recent cutting down of wages in Lowell and Manchester, is to create political 
capital for a tariff President in 1849! After making dividends of from 25 to 35 per cent. 
for a long series of years, will these corporations now, at the slightest pressure of the times 
cut down wages again? Ofcourse they will. Capital must always have its profits. The 
laborer must therefore eat a scantier meal and over-patch his already patched coat. 
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“We will but state the manner in which the wages of the operatives were reduced jy 
is4z, and then have done with this subject for the present. Notwithstanding the complain; 
of insufficient protection under the tariff of 1840, the corporations nearly doubled the 
number of their mills up to 1842. When the tariff of '42 came into operation, these new 
mills were to be started. How? By doubling the number of operatives? No. But by 
doubling the work of those already employed. Accordingly, the agents sent men into the 
mill night after night, to reduce the speed of the looms, unbeknown to the girls. Soon the 
girls found their looms going at the rate of seventy instead of one hundred and thirty 
strokes per minute. They, as was expected, asked an explanation of the Agents. They 
told them that the corporations could not sell their cloth, and therefore were obliged to 
manufacture less, or else reduce the wages of the girls. They finally told them, that if 
they would consent to do double work, and thus spare hands enough to fill up the new 
mills, they would continue toemploy them. The operatives were obliged to comply, as 
the only condition of being able to pay their board. No sooner, however, were the new 
mills in operation, and all hands performing double work, than men were employed to go 
into the mills, as before, and night by night increase the speed of the machinery, until 
within less than two months, every loom was running at the rate of one hundred and 
thirty strokes per minute. Then were the operatives informed that they were making too 
much. Why, they were making more than their employers! That would not do. The 
poor girl who does all the work and endures all the disease attendant upon it, must not 
be paid as well as her intriguing overseer and agent. The next step was to lengthen their 
pieces, called “ cuts” from twenty-eight to thirty-five yards each, and to reduce the price 
fur weaving from 15 cents to 1] cents the cut. In 1840, a day’s work was 120 yards—the 
wages for the same, 75 cents. Now a day's work is 140 yards—the wages 44 cents.” 





WIRE FENCES. 


The following is from a correspondent of the Gem of the Prairies, of Chicago: 


* A great desideratum with the occupants of these vast prairies, is to obtain some ample 
and cheap means of fencing their fields. We see various plans adopted at different points. 
Some miles south of Beloit we saw some very handsome wire-fence enclosing a large lot. 
Upon inquiry, 1 Jearn that it answers admirably well, and costs from thirty to thirty-five 
cents per rod, It is constructed by setting light posts firmly in the ground about one rod 
apart, and stringing wire upon them about the size of telegraph wire. It looks quite {rail 
and inadequate; 1 am told, however, that the cattle cannot break it, and are afraid to ap- 
proach near to it. Besides, they say it answers as musician and sportsman to those who 
toil in its vicinity; as prairie hens and quails often fly against it and fall dead to the ground 
while the soft zephyrs, playing among its strands, make gentle music like the Xolian 
harp; and the fiercer breezes of old Boreas, roaring along, sweep the wires and scream 
like frightened wild-birds through the desert. ‘These scenes arrest the attention of almost 
every passer-by, and they listen with strange delight. I stopped awhile, and felt it was 
almost worth a visit here alone to hear it, particularly upon such a lovely morning as that 


upon which I wae there. It would be a grand thing to have all our prairies fenced in this 
manner. 


New Yorx axp Omio.—The assessed value of property in New York, for 1847, was 
$630,669,056—8 121,162,201 of which was for personal property—giving $225 to each per 
son, Calling the population 2,800,000, which is not far from the truth. The wealth of Ohio. 
as calculated by the Assessors for the same period, is $409,897,397—$326,798,730 being for 
real estate-~giving to each person nearly $228, calling the population 1,800,000. 


MRS. LILY SPENCER-T. D. JONES. 


MRS. LILY SPENCER. 


The following tribute to this justly celebrated Artiste, is from the pen of Miss Sarah Mal- 
jory, a lady whose merits need no commendation in the circle of her acquaintances. It is 
not a tribute arising from any partiality to her sex; on the contrary, a too great modesty 
seems to have prevented what she was fearful would be considered undeserved praise :— 


Lhave visited the studio of Mrs. Lily Spencer several times recently with great interest, 
for her paintings give evidence of genius that should command for her a worthy place 
among Artists, 

Judging severely, her productions will be found wanting in execution in the perfect finish 
of the whole; but this results not so much from the want of a correct standard, as from 
the multitude of groupings, beautiful and various, that fill the “chamber of imagery” in 
which she seems to live—each, from its own loveliness and merit, demanding to be first 
embodied and permitted to have an existence in the actual world, so that she cannot de- 
vote the necessary time and attention to one, without turning to take by the hand the next 
in rank in this fairy-like array. 

She has just completed a copy of “A Sunny Hour of Life,” in which the Acart of the 
woman and mother gleam through the enfoldings of genius. A young mother is being 
crowned ‘vith flowers by a child of scarcely two summers. Her face is radiant with 
deepest, tenderest joy, and the hopes that pass before her in the mirror of the future are all 
tinted by this rosy light. The child seems ready to spring with delight, as, after several 
unsuccessful efforts, he has at last succeeded in entangling a few of the flowers in the 
mother’s hair, not dreaming that he is twining a wreath of love around the Aeart of that 
mother that will bloom unfading through all the years of her life. 

Another one—* God bless my Father ”’—pictures an hour in the evening of life. The old 
man sleeps, at peace with his own heart, the world, and God; the daughter, lovingly rev- 
erent, folds her hands on his head, and prays fora blessing. It is one of the most holy and 
sacred relations—that of father and daughter—and here it is beautifully expressed. A\- 
though the picture is reversed, we naturally think of the one of Scott’s—- 

“And if there be a human tear 

From passion's dross refined and clear; 
A tear so limpid and so meek, 

It would not stain an angel’s cheek; 
*Tis that which pious fathers shed 
Upon a duteous daughter’s head.” 


He dreams now of her gentle, soothing presence, and will bless her on his awakening. 

Cupid, Physche’s Cupid is in many points very fine, the head and face particularly, the 
eye raying a great and noble soul; but the proportion and drapery somewhat faulty. 

There are also several others worthy of notice. ‘‘ The Sailor’s Wife,” looking over the 
waters for the vessel that brings her husband. One hand mechanically seeks the youngest 
child, and she is conscious that the other is standing before her; but all thought and feeling 
is merged in the intense, almost fearful anxiety of the moment. 

“The Prison Scene,” “* The Street Singers,” “ The Mother with the Sleeping Child,” al) 
bear with them great and important lessons, and are prophecies of the future that wil! 


place their Author among the noble ones who have labored not in vain for the elevation 
and good of mankind. 


* T. D. Jones, Scutpror.—It is gratifying to see that the people begin to appreciate the 
merits of this Artist. We have been time-servers and humbug-servers too long. A sham 
from the East is quite creditable in the West, and a bust from Italy is nothing short of per- 
fection. Let us assume still more of manly independence, and judge for ourselves of true 
merit. We need more cultivation of artistic taste, and I rejoice that the people are paying 
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attention to the development of the inner man. It is not necessary that an Artist shoul, 
go to Italy to be enabled to produce a good thing. The good thing exists in the soul; any 
when that is barren, no cultivation will make an Artist. T. D. Jones has recently made 
a bust of Thomas Corwin, the Ohio Orator and Senator, which is pronounced as near , 
perfect likeness as can well be taken. The Artist has succeeded admirably in transferring 
the peculiar characteristics of this remarkable man. When quiet, there is nothing very 
striking in his expression; but when before the people as an orator, or deeply intereste; 
in private conversation, he is most emphatically marked. The Artist has represented hin 
not in a dull quietude, but in that state of mental activity when Corwin is “ himself again.” 
Copies of this superb bust can be obtained for a trifle; and he whocan spare a few, canno: 
procure a better ornament for ten times the money. 


JACOB AND ESAU. 


Abraham still assiduously keeps aloof from the inhabitants; and though Ishmael, the 
sou of an Egyptian, marries a daughter of the same race, Isaac was obliged to wed a kins. 
woman of equal rank with himself. Abraham despatches a servant to the relatives he had 
left behind in Mesopotamia. The prudent Eliazer arrives incog.; and, in order to get the 
right one, makes a proof of the girl’s readiness to serve while at the well. He asksa 
drink for himself, and Rebecca, unbidden, waters his camels. He heaps her with presents; 
he makes love to her, and his suit is not rejected. He conducts her to the home of his lord, 
and she is joined to Isaac. In this case, too, the issue were long a coming. Rebecca is 
not blessed till after years of probation, when a single marriage gives rise to a discussion 
similar to that occasioned by Abraham’s double union. Two boys of opposite character 
wrestle already in their mother’s womb. They are born—the elder lively and vigorous, 
the younger gentle and prudent. This becomes a mother’s, and that the father’s pet. The 
strife for precedence, begun at birth, is ever going on. Esau quietly and patiently enjoys 
the birthright which fortune has given him; Jacob never forgets that his brother crowded 
him back, Watching every chance of gaining a desirable privilege, he buys the birthright 
of his brother, and defrauds him of his paternal blessing. Esau is indignant, and threatens 
his brother's life; Jacob flees to seek his fortune in the land of his forefathers. 


Thus, for the first time, a member makes his appearance in this noble family, who cher 
ishes no scruples as to the use of cunning and deceit in attaining the advantages denied 
him both by nature and circumstance. It has often enough been observed and remarked 
upon, that the Sacred Scriptures do not mean to represent any of the patriarchs, or other 
divinely favored men, as models of human virtue. They are mostly persons of various 
characters, marked by many defects and vices. But there is one leading trait which none 
of these men after God’s own heart wanted—an immovable conviction of His special care 
of themselves and their families.—Goethe. 


Scnoois 1n New Jersey.—The report of the State Superintendent to the Legislature of 
New Jersey contains returns from 155 of the 175 townships. There are in the State 1,630 
School Districts, of which 164 are unreported. The number of children in the State be 
tween the ages of five and fifteen is 101,582. The number taught, as appears by reports, is 
62,795, leaving an increase of 2,621 over last year, when the number reported in the schoo!s 
was 50,171. The average compensation paid for each scholar per quarter, by last report. 
was $1 8&9}; average paid according to the present report, $2 663. The amount of money 
raised and appropriated for educational purposes, including the amount received from we 
State, was, during the year ending December, 1847, $89,850 54; during 1846, $67,940 &1-- 
being an increase of $21,909 73 over last year. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tae New Ornveans Misce.Lany.—The third number of this publication is at hand, and 
| recognise in it a steady improvement. In this number I find an interesting Memoir oF 
EriexNE BERNARD VIEL, 4 CREOLE or LovisiaNa, who was born in New Orleans in 1736 
—sent to Paris to be educated—became member of the Fathers of Oratory, an institution 
founded in 1611--became professor of Rhetoric, and High Prefect, in Juilly College, where 
he had the charge of more than 350 students. His leisure hours were employed in the com- 
position of Latin verse. He translated Talemichus into Latin verse, and leaving the MSS 
in the hands of a friend, he returned to Louisiana in 1791. During his absence, in 1808, six 
of his old pupils published his translation, sometime after which its author returned to 
France, and received many marks of high consideration from Napoleon. After making 
various other brilliant manifestations of his thorough classical erudition, he died in 1821, 
being nearly eighty-five years of age. He was rigidly temperate, highly amiable, and be 
nevolently mindful of others. 

Another interesting article is a Bacchic ode, and a Palinode—the latter a parody on the 
former, both being in the form of a goblet; that is, the length of the lines being such as to 
cive as nearly the form of such a vessel as possible. The origin of this species of poetry is 
traced to the Alexandrian poets. Its invention was, until recently, ascribed to Theocritus | 
but is now generally ascribed to Simmias, who flourished somewhere between the begin- 
ning of the first and the beginning of the third century before Christ. Five pieces of this 
kind have come down to us from Simmias, having respectively the forms of an egg, a pair 
of wings, an axe, a Pandian pipe, and an altar. The author further speaks of the sonnet as 
originating in Italy, being of but fourteen lines, and but two rhymes in the first eight, and 
but two in the last six lines; that is, the terminations of all the eight lines rhyme with two 
words, and also of the six. Measured by this definition, there are few that are sonnets. 


Tue Dentat ReoisTeR or THe West—Published quarterly by order of the Mississippi 
Valley Association of Dental Surgeons. Editors, James Taylor, M. D. D. D. S., Cincin- 
nati, and B. B. Brown, M. D. D. D.S., St. Louis. Cincinnati, 1848. $2, per annum; 
pages 56, octavo. 

I have no doubt that if all the D. D. S.’s that may be graduated would be diligent in 
instructing the people in the means of preserving the teeth, they would do more good than 
they can possibly do by plugging, patching and replacing. The teeth of the savages never 
decay, and without paying any attention to their cleanliness, they are even blessed with 
sound and beautiful teeth. There is therefore some cause of their decay among the civil- 
ized, which cause these surgeons should seek, and teach us how to escape its effects. They 
are a much needed profession, and will do good service if they do not get so far on the 
extreme as to think artificial teeth much superior to the best natural, and persuade the 
people to have their sound as well as dead teeth extracted, for the purpose of having their 
mouths beautified by the handy work of these erudite and skillful operators. This thought 
is suggested by an anecdote of Brinley, that canal engineer who became so enthusiastic 
with regard to the usefulness of canals as to contend they were far superior to even the 
most navigable rivers. While in a warm argument on this point, he was interrupted by 
one who had reflected on the object of creation, and asked for what purpose rivers were 
made if canals were to supersede them? ‘ Why,” replied Brinley, “ rivers were made to 
feed canals.” 


Tae Massacnvsetts QcarteRty Review.—If Theodore Parker, R. W. Emerson, and J 
Elliot, cannot create an excitement in the literary world, I know not what trinity of per- 
sonages can. They combine all that is transcendental, radical, and much that is truly sub- 
stantial. They are fearless, and regard neither man nor devil. They are not men of one 
idea, but look over the whole field, and pluck here and there as they please. 


Their work is got up in the best style of the art, contains about 150 pages per number, 
and is afforded for $3 per annum. 
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Tag New Cuvrcn Repostrory axp Monraty Revirw—Devoted to the exposition «; 
the Philosophy and Theology taught in the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, coy 


ducted by George Bush, A. M. Vol. 1, No. 1. January, 1848. New York, $3 per 
annum; pages 64, monthly. 


Swedenborg is thought by his disciples to have been divinely commissioned to expound 
the Scriptures. The thought suggested here is, that God must have regarded his Revel, 
tion to man as a failure, and not wishing to stand dishonored before the world, directe, 
Swedenborg to take this cunning mode of saving the Divine reputation,—to wit—to per- 
suade the people that they have made great fools of themselves through all time in inter 
preting the Word, for itis not to be understood as it reads by any means, but that there 
is a sublime “internal sense” which is the more to be relied on the more it seems ty 
contradict the manifest import of the letter. This is placing Deity in a ridiculous po 
sition, to say the least. Besides, it is absurd to suppose that He could especially quality 
the Swedish Seer to mystify the world with writings which, with all his learning, it is 
doubtful whether he understood himself, when the same exercise of divine power wou! 
enable ten times the number of people to see the Truth for themselves, than now even re 
spectfully listen to the teachings of this latter day Christ, who, according to his own 
Statement, enjoyed free and familiar intercourse with Angelic Spirits. The publication 
before me attempts to prove that he did in fact enjoy this privilege. It might as well un 
dertake to prove the truthfulness of some of his teachings. One argument made use of js 
the grandeur of Swedenborg’s system, which is said to be beyond the power of any morta! 
to have reared without Divine aid. 1 grant it to be a stupendous system ; so are many 
other human systems stupendous. He doubtless enjoyed states of high illumination ; bu: 
this is no more than others may and doubtless do enjoy. 


CAMPBELL aND Bryant.—* I do not know whether you are acquainted with an anec 
dote of Campbell, which I have peculiar pleasure in recalling, as it is as honorable to the 
English as to the trans-Atlantic poet. Before I left New York, my esteemed friend, Gen 
eral M » presented me with a copy of Bryant's Poems, which, after enjoying myself, 
I lent toa friend. By a singular accident, I had just recovered the volume, and had it in 
my great-coat pocket as I repaired to a dinner party at the house of Dr. Beattie, the biog 
rapher of the great poet, whom I had then the honor of meeting. After dinner, and while 
the wine was circulating, the conversation accidextally fell upon American poetry ; and 
Campbell remarked that there was a poem of Bryant's, with which he had been much 
struck, the name of which had escaped him. Upon this, I brought in the book and handed 
ittohim. “ Ay,” said he, “ here it is,” and selected the “ Thanatopsis,” read it entirely 
through with the same admirable feeling and expression (I have heard his voice tremble. 
and seen the tear start into his eye) with which I have on other occasions known him to 
quote favorite passages from Burns and Thompson—especially that description of the 
Enchanted Valley, in the “ Castle of Indolence,” which Dr. Johnson, in his life of the 
latter poet, so well described as “ filling the imagination.” The reading over, with char 
acteristic emphasis he dashed the book upon the table, to the imminent peril of cut class 
anid crockery, exclaiming, “ By heaven! if that is not true poetry—why, then I know 
nothing about the matter !” 


G. Herote has patented a mode of connecting cars by which they are easily coupled !y 
one man, and in case of accident they uncouple themselves. It is said to be impossible 
for a car running off the track to drag others with it. The “ coupling” is so constructed 
that, on the slightest deviation beyond the regular curve of the track, the connection be 
tween the erratic car and the others is instantly severed. This result is inevitable, an! 
must take place without any intervention of the engineer, and, indeed, without his 
knowledge. 





